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PREFATORY NOTE 


BY THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


I cannot refuse Sir Gerald Ellison, who was 
Secretary to our War Office Reconstitution Com- 
mittee, and who kept us all straight, the request 
that he has made me to read his book and write 
a few words of preface. | 

Although I do not agree with much of his 
argument, I sympathise with his broad con- 
clusions. Perhaps it was impossible to write 
such a book—and it was well worth writing, and 
still better worth publishing just now—without 
severely handling politicians, sea-men, and sol- 
diers, who were forced by circumstances to 
conduct a great war under impossible conditions. 

General Ellison does not believe politicians to 
be capable of dealing with naval and military 
strategy. He admits that among self-governing 
peoples, statesmen, responsible and _ selected, 
must settle questions of war and peace. But he 
seems to see his way, at some undetermined 
moment, to hand over the strategy of war to 
‘“ professionals ’’’ |! The transition moment is so 
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difficult to fix, the strands of military and civil 
life are so intertwined, that his problem appears 
to me insoluble. 

Nor can I agree with his strictures on 
Mr. Churchill. In war itis precisely the tempera- 
ment of Mr. Churchill that is wanted in a leader 
or a commander. General Ellison must forgive 
me for saying that the civilian Chatham, whom 
he selects for high praise, was just such another. 
A ‘‘cornet of horse ’’—like Mr. Churchill, and 
like him of fiery, impetuous temper. But 
Chatham had a free hand and amazing good 
fortune, while Mr. Churchill had neither. 

The word ‘‘ amateur ’’ that General Ellison 
uses is misleading. You cannot rule out the 
‘amateur ’’ when you come to the governing of 
States, the direction of armies, the carrying 
forward of great enterprises. From Clive to 
Kitchener, the provinces and dominions of the 
British Empire are strewn with ‘‘ amateurs ’’— 
that is to say, men whose genius triumphed over 
their lack of expert training. Therefore, while 
disagreeing with General Ellison’s main argu- 
ment by which he reaches his perfectly sound 
conclusion, I must admit that he has illustrated 
it with personal experience and knowledge of the 
Great War in a manner better calculated than 
most other books on the war to draw attention 
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to the weakness of our naval and military system, 
and to suggest a remedy. 

The Committee which bears my name re- 
organised, with General Ellison’s assistance, the 
Defence Committee, and created a General Staff, 
basing the organisation of the Army in times of 
peace upon its functions in times of war. But 
we failed to foresee that when war broke out the 
Defence Committee would be swept away alto- 
gether, and that the General Staff would be 
merged in the active command of our armies in 
the field. 

Yet that is what happened. Ido not pretend 
that anything else could have been done under a 
system, sound in itself, that was never properly 
put into operation. In August 1914 everybody 
believed, in spite of the Russo-Japanese War, in 
spite of warnings from students of modern tactics 
both on sea and land, that another Trafalgar was 
imminent, and that Sir John French would 
gallop over the frontiers of Germany at the head 
of a mobile force. Every General Staff officer 
wanted, quite naturally, to be ‘‘in the show,”’’ 
and London, which was nearer to the Ypres 
salient than Versailles was to Verdun, was 
thought to be a backwater. 

General Ellison refers to Anson and Ligonier. 
These distinguished officers never took to the 
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water or to the field in 1757, but remained 
plastered one on either side of Pitt. This gave 
Pitt a chance which was denied to Mr. Asquith. 
I agree with General Ellison that, if war is to be 
conducted with the chance in our favour, we 
require a Minister—a Man—and not a War 
Council or a Sanhedrim. Further, I agree that 
that Minister requires to help him—to help him 
to arrive at decisions—a General Staff, repre- 
senting the three arms of the Service, and, in 
future wars, the organised civilian population as 
well. 

It is currently believed that we possess an 
Imperial General Staff. This belief is a very 
natural one, since there exists in much evidence 
a very distinguished officer whose official title is 
‘* Chief of the Imperial General Staff.’’ He is, 
in point of fact, a Chief of a Staff which is non- 
existent, and his title is a ridiculous misnomer. 

For some incomprehensible reason this word 
‘‘ Imperial ’’ was introduced a few years back, 
before the words ‘‘ General Staff.’’ It cannot 
have been with the intention to mislead. But 
that has been the effect of an act which has been 
harmful to the organisation of our forces, as it 
has postponed for many years a real appreciation 
of where we stand. 

There are signs in Parliament of a growing 
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conviction that the solution of the problems posed 
by General Ellison in this very able book is to be 
found in a ‘‘ Ministry of Defence.’’ I doubt 
whether anyone who carefully reads this ‘book 
will agree with this conclusion. The matter is 
not so simple as all that. At present the 
‘‘Three Chiefs’’—as they are called—of the 
three services, meet from time to time to exchange 
views and to discuss specific questions laid before 
them by the Secretariat of the Defence Committee. 
This is all to the good. But much more is 
required. A joint Staff College, where officers of 
the three arms can be instructed in high strategy 
and combined tactics under the same roof, where 
they can rub up against each other’s prejudices, 
modify preconceived ideas, and look upon war 
as a disease that requires the combined treatment 
of surgery, medicine, and hygiene, is a primary 
and quite essential step to unity, first of Staff 
work on the highest plane, and, secondly, to 
Unity of Command. Meanwhile, I believe it to 
be essential that the meetings of the three chiefs 
should be presided over by a civilian Minister of 
high rank, whose word carries weight with his 
colleagues and with the Prime Minister. 

It was all very well before the war to hold 
that the appointment of a Minister to such func- 


tions as these would derogate from the power of 
b 
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the Prime Minister. This belief, which I held 
myself, has been exploded by the greater dangers 
and necessities of war, of which General Ellison 
gives us more than a glimpse. 

It would take too long to develop the thesis, 
but I am convinced that if we had possessed in 
1914 a joint General Staff, presided over by such 
a Minister (let us say) as Lord Milner, the war 
would have been shortened by two years. A 
Ministry of Defence at the present time would be 
a clumsy expedient, and would mean the maxi- 
mum of change with the minimum of efficiency. 
You cannot sweep away three Secretaries of 
State, with their traditions, statutory powers, and 
constitutional roots in our system of government, 
by a stroke of the Parliamentary pen. Not 
Chatham or Lincoln, perhaps not Napoleon, could 
administer three such services as ours, and at 
the same time analyse our Imperial needs in the 
region of defence, examine the proposals of 
experts who believe (as experts should) in the 
invincibility each of his own special arm, and 
reconcile views that are bound to be divergent. 

A Minister of Defence—yes. A Ministry of 
Defence—no. The machinery exists in embryo 
in the admirable Secretariat under Sir Maurice 
Hankey, pending the growth of a Joint Imperial 
General Staff. Some slight advance was made 
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when the Prime Minister appointed a Minister 
under himself as Chairman of the Defence Com- 
mittee. But the experiment was not seriously 
tried. Still, along that road we are bound to 
travel, if, as General Ellison contends, the 
financial necessities in time of peace, and the 
demands of strategy in time of war, are to be 
complied with in a manner consonant with a 
form of government that rests on Parliamentary 
institutions, which apparently are not yet on their 
last legs. 

Sir Gerald Ellison is rendering a public ser- 
vice to his countrymen in drawing attention to 
this vital question in so telling a form. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘‘ The horrible tragedy of Gallipoli, where the oo soldiers 
in the world were sacrificed to politicians’ policies.” 
In these words the late Walter H. Page, the 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain in 
I9I5, pronounces judgement on this disastrous 
campaign. They are the words of a man who 
possessed exceptional gifts of intuition, who 
knew better than most people what passed 
behind the scenes during the Great War, who 
had no axe of his own to grind and was singu- 
larly free from prejudice. Page was ever a 
staunch friend of England ; he bore no ill-will 
to British politicians either individually or as a 
class. He was ever a seeker after truth, and 
once he was convinced of the truth he never 
hesitated to proclaim it forcibly and courage- 
ously. His judgement, therefore, cannot be set 
aside as negligible. Frankly, it is a terrible 
indictment. 

Was Page right ? 

Where failure is at issue, a critic’s denuncia- 


1 The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, the United States 
Ambassador in Great Britain in 1915, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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tions demand exceptional scrutiny and ex- 
amination. Success atones for a multitude of 
errors and the successful venture is apt not 
infrequently to be judged too leniently merely 
because it succeeded. Conversely, many a 
scheme, in itself perfectly sound and approved 
beforehand by the highest expert opinion, is 
subsequently condemned out of hand just 
because it failed in execution. | 

Accordingly, in appraising strategical values 
it is usually wise to eliminate as far as possible 
the factor of success or failure, into which an 
element of luck so largely enters, and concen- 
trate rather on the underlying objects and 
potentialities of any particular project. Was the 
plan sound in itself? Had it the sanction of 
skilled expert opinion? Did the means avail- 
able suffice to afford a reasonable prospect of 
success ? Above all, would success at each stage 
in the development of the plan have led in- 
evitably to the consummation of the ultimate 
objective, the enemy’s complete defeat ? Inthe 
answers to questions such as these lies the true 
criterion of strategical soundness or the reverse. 

In making a study of the attack on the 
Dardanelles fortress in 1915 I have endeavoured 
to keep my mind free from bias due to the fact 
that the campaign ended in failure, and I ask 
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my readers to adopt the same attitude. My 
primary object has been to elicit facts on which 
each one, for himself or herself, can form a 
judgement. My own conclusions, based on pro- 
longed and anxious consideration of the known 
facts, and in no small measure as a result of 
personal observations during the campaign and 
of more recent reflections when I revisited the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, are clear to the point of 
conviction. 

I hold it certain that the original conception 
of a naval attack against the fortress, as 
approved by the War Council on January 28, 
I91I5, was unsound in the last degree. I assert 
that this plan never received the sanction of the 
responsible naval experts. I maintain that, 
later, the co-operation of the Army was obtained 
by methods of a very doubtful character. I per- 
sonally am convinced that the land attack 
against the fortress never had a chance ofsuccess. 
Such assertions, made in the teeth of much that 
has been written and stated about this campaign, 
have to be justified. My belief is that they can 
be justified, and are in fact fully proven. 

For the moment I deal with two issues only, 
both of first importance, namely, the unsound- 
ness of the naval attack and the hopeless task 
the Army was set. 
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As regards the first of these issues, the events 
of 1922 speak for themselves. In that year a 
strong British squadron was supreme in the Sea 
of Marmora and covered Constantinople and the 
adjoining coast line with its guns; the town 
itself, the Ismid and Gallipoli Peninsulas, as well 
as Chanak and the hills surrounding it, were held 
by the land forces of the Allied Powers. (See 
map on p. 25.) Thus the situation at that time 
was far more favourable than could ever have 
been hoped for in 1915, had the fleet in March 
succeeded in forcing the Straits. Yet in 1922 
Turkey was undismayed, and it is notreasonable 
to suppose that Enver and a Turkish army, 
much stronger and better equipped than that 
which Mustapha Kemalcommanded, would have 
surrendered to a mere threat that Constantinople 
would be bombarded by the fleet’s guns. In 
short, the fleet was powerless in the face of an 
unbeaten Turkish army, and for this reason the 
original conception of a naval attack against the 
Dardanelles fortress, apart from tactical diffi- 
culties, was thoroughly unsound strategically. 

On the subject of the hopeless nature of 
the military attack against the fortress Lord 
Kitchener’s appreciation, set out in full on p. 22, 
appears conclusive. The fortress, he reported 
officially in November, could not have been 
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taken, even had a larger besieging army been 
employed than was actually available. What 
applied in November applied with equal, if not 
greater, force in April. No troops could have 
achieved what the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force was called on to accomplish. 

Consider for a moment what the task was 
and how little was gained. The main Turkish 
position on the Kilid Bahr plateau and at Achi 
Baba is as formidable as can be found anywhere 
in the world. The attacking army never got 
within striking distance of this position ; all it 
did was to gain minute strips of ground ashore, 
where for all practical purposes it was itself 
besieged during eight and a half months. (See 
map on p. 16.) 

During the whole campaign the Turks held 
up the attack on the outlying outpost positions 
of the fortress; they were throughout superior 
in point of numbers; they had been mobilised 
and had been training in their war formations 
for nearly nine months before the attack began ; 
they knew every inch of a very difficult terrain ; 
they were ably led; and they were close to 
Constantinople, their main base of supply. They 
were attacked at the very point where they were 
bound to be at their strongest. 

On the other hand the Allies, owing to their 
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other commitments, were from the start handi- 
capped by want of trained men and by lack 
of ammunition and siege material; the naval 
attack had precluded surprise; and the diffi- 
culties of supply, especially when German 
submarines appeared on the scene, were beyond 
description or possibility of exaggeration. 

And what a cost in lives, suffering, and 
treasure was paid for the meagre results ob- 
tained! No estimate has yet been made, or 
possibly could be made, of the drain on the 
material resources of the Empire that the attack 
on the Dardanelles fortress entailed. Enough to 
say that, in proportion to its size, this venture 
was probably the most expensive operation of 
war on which any nation has ever embarked. 
The complete lack of supplies or accommodation 
on the Peninsula itself; the necessity of bringing 
from Egypt drinking water for a large portion 
of the troops and animals; the length and 
insecurity of the communications; above all, 
the want of any well-found port nearer than 
Alexandria and the vast sums spent in con- 
sequence for demurrage on a great fleet of 
stationary store ships in Mudros roadstead: such 
considerations suffice in themselves to emphasise 
the costly character of this campaign. 

The suffering, too, and the loss of health and 
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vigour are also incalculable. At one time well 
over 1000 sick men a day were being evacuated 
from the Peninsula, suffering mostly from 
dysentery, which in August and September was 
epidemic. During these two months, it is offici- 
ally recorded, 78 per cent. of the troops were 
suffering from dysentery and intestinal com- 
plaints, 64 per cent. had septic sores, and 50 per 
cent. of the troops who had been longest on the 
Peninsula showed symptoms of cardiac debility. 
In the end the whole expeditionary force was 
so worn out morally and physically that it was 
many months before some of the units could be 
regarded as again fit to take the field. In this 
respect Gallipoli outdoes the evil reputation of 
Walcheren. 

The numbers employed and the casualties 
have been stated officially. In April the gross 
strength of the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force is given as 124,000, rising gradually to 
217,000 in August, and falling to 126,000 in 
December.1' The total deaths from all causes 
are returned as 32,562; 7654 were missing or 
taken prisoners, and the total wound casualties 
were 78,261. In addition, two French divisions 
were employed during most of the time, and 


1 These are gross totals. The numbers in the fighting 
line were roughly 50 per cent. of the figures given above. 
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their losses in proportion were not less than 
the British. 

Truly the Gallipoli campaign was a horrible 
tragedy. But was so terrible a sacrifice the 
outcome of ‘politicians’ policies’’? For in that 
assertion lies the gravamen of Page’s indictment. 
Whether it is a true charge or not those who 
read this volume must judge for themselves. 

As I have indicated, I myself believe that 
the statement is in no sense an exaggeration. 
I hold firmly that neither the naval attack on 
the fortress nor the subsequent military cam- 
paign could, or would, ever have occurred had 
the naval and military experts been called on to 
consider the problem deliberately and in con- 
junction. In fact we know that, when a few 
years previously this very problem had been 
submitted to them to report on, their considered 
opinion had been so adverse that the Govern- 
ment of the day had been forced to rule the 
operation of forcing the Straits altogether out 
of account. 

In the following pages I have tried to make 
clear what the system of higher control was in 
1915 which made it possible for expert opinion 
to be deliberately set aside, and the views of an 
amateur to be preferred to those of experienced 
seamen in a purely naval matter. 
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Were this all, this book would not have been 
written. Mere post-mortem bickerings and re- 
criminations are seldom profitable and never 
edifying. But in this particular instance there 
is more than ordinary need for introspection and 
a close examination of facts and principles. 
Theoretically and in practice our system of 
conducting war, in so far as the higher control 
is concerned, remains to-day exactly what it 
was in 1914, and there is nothing whatever 
to prevent the astounding happenings of 1915 
being repeated on some future occasion. 

I go further and venture to predict that, 
unless and until the respective spheres of the 
politician and of the strategist are clearly defined 
apart from one another, disastrous consequences, 
if not inevitable, are at least probable. Whether 
the line of demarcation between politics and 
strategy which I have ventured to suggest in 
the concluding chapters is the best solution of a 
difficult problem I am not prepared to assert. 
What, however, I do maintain is that our whole 
system of the higher conduct of war needs 
fullest inquiry, and that such inquiry is a matter 
of consequence not to the Nation alone but for 
the Empire as a whole. | 

With the amazing example of Gallipoli 
before us, it seems intolerable that a science, 
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whose mastery demands the devoted service 
and study of a lifetime, should remain for all 
time at the mercy of individual Ministers 
working in watertight compartments, or should 
continue a subject for casual discussion at 
assemblies of hard-worked politicians. 


THE PERILS OF 
AMATEUR STRATEGY 


CHAPTER I 


EXPERT PLANS 
‘ The root of Brevity and Brilliancy is Blunder.” 


In these words the late James Mason, one 
of the master minds in chess that England has’ 
produced, summarises the principles of the 
game. Restraint, patience, and persistency are 
the virtues he extols. 

Have a plan, he says, almost any plan is 
better than none. Stick to your plan doggedly 
until it is clearly proved hopeless. Carry out 
your combination, bad though it be, and care- 
fully consolidate your position. An attack, if 
checked, must be readily convertible into 
defence. Aboveall, asagainst a skilful opponent, 
beware of short cuts to victory. A mistimed 
attack is the height of indiscretion and all that 
this implies. 


e *e* « ° 
ap Ceol %. 
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The analogy between chess strategy and war 
strategy, though not exact, cannot but strike 
theimagination. Theprinciplesunderlying both 
are near akin. Both sciences are based on the 
example and precepts of great masters in the 
past ; consequently, in both skill comes only as 
the result of much thought and prolonged study. 

As between adversaries at all equally 
matched, the outcome in both is usually deter- 
mined by the slow process of attrition. Accord- 
ingly in war, asin chess, patience and persistency 
are indispensable factors to success. In both 
an attempted short cut to victory, save as the 
inspiration of a master mind, leads almost 
inevitably to disaster. 

In war, as in chess, a definite plan of action 
is essential, and during months, even years it 
may be, all other considerations must be sub- 
ordinated to its due elaboration. Every detail 
must be attended to, every move of the ad- 
versary must be watched, and appropriate 
counter-measures must be taken. Nothing is 
more fatal than a constant change of plans. 

The late war afforded two notable examples 
of strategical plans on the grand scale worked 
out in peace, and carried through to a logical 
conclusion when war supervened. 

In 1905 Count Schlieffen, the Chief of the 
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Great General Staff in Berlin, laid down the main 
lines of Germany’s action in the event of a war 
on two fronts against France and Russia, acting 
conjointly. From that year onward this plan 
held good, and during the succeeding years it 
dominated German military policy. Regardless 
of expense, strategical railways were built, new 
army corps were added to the establishment, and 
secret measures were adopted for mobilising in 
an incredibly short space of time a vast number 
of reserve formations. As a result the world 
witnessed in August 1914 a sudden develop- 
ment of force such as had never previously 
been imagined. Even the French General Staff 
was taken by surprise. The immense scheme 
for the envelopment of the French field armies 
nearly succeeded. Its failure on the Marne only 
emphasised the inherent soundness of the 
strategical plan. Attack was readily converted 
into defence, and for nearly four years a defen- 
sive system, firmly established on French soil, 
remained unshaken. 

The other outstanding example of strategical 
success based on a well-considered plan is 
afforded by our own Admiralty action prior to 
the war. On Trafalgar Day, 1904, Admiral 
Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord, and he 
at once proceeded to give effect to the plan on 
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which our whole naval policy was based from 
that time onwards. In Lord Fisher’s own 
words: ‘ There had been no such redistribution 
of strategical force since the days of Noah.”’ 
All vessels that could neither fight nor run 
away were scrapped ; outlying squadrons were 
reduced to a minimum ; and by 1908 it could 
truthfully be said that 88 per cent. of the British 
guns were trained on Germany. 

The German high seas fleet and its harbours 
were now our primary objective. The abject 
surrender of the German Navy on November 20, 
1918, was the crowning triumph of a policy 
ruthlessly and relentlessly pursued since 1904. 


THE FISHER-WILSON SCHEME 


Two names will ever remain associated with 
the strategical conception which more than aught 
else contributed to the ultimate downfall of the 
Central Powers. During seven most critical 
years Admirals of the Fleet Lord Fisher and 
Sir Arthur Wilson, working in close conjunction, 
were the men who laid the foundations of victory. 
As the former has told us, they maintained the 
utmost secrecy regarding their plans, revealing 
them to no man. 

In the early months of the Great War they 
once again collaborated in the direction of naval 
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strategy. At the end of October 1914 Lord 
Fisher for a second time became First Sea Lord, 
and four days later he initiated a vast building 
programme “for a special purpose that had 
been decided on.” This purpose, it is now 
known, was no less than the envelopment of 
Germany’s north-western flank from the sea, 
and during the months that followed he urged 
forward with all his wonted forcefulness and 
energy the construction of a great Armada of 
monitors, river gunboats, submarine destroyers, 
motor barges (“ beetles ’’ they were christened 
later in Gallipoli), and small craft of all descrip- 
tions. All these were intended, as he himself 
states, “‘for great projects in the Baltic and 
North Sea.”’ 

‘‘The programme of new vessels,” he has 
told us in his “Memories,” “‘owed its inception 
toa great plan sketched out in secret memoranda, 
which it can confidently be asserted would have 
produced such great military results as would 
certainly have ended the war in I915.”’ 

Fisher was no dreamer. Time and again he 
had been proved in practice to be right, after 
his plans had encountered most bitter opposition 
in many quarters, both naval and political. He 
himself had no doubts as to the ultimate success 
of the North Sea-Baltic scheme, and Wilson 
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shared his views. Together these two men, one 
the great organiser, the other the consummate 
fleet leader, personified British naval tradition 
and doctrine. 

Their plan of 1914 was the logical develop- 
ment of the strategical conception that had held 
good since 1904. 

The fear the Germans had of a vigorous 
initiative on our part in the North Sea is, in 
itself, the most complete justification of the 
Fisher-Wilson strategy. Thus Admiral von 
Tirpitz writes as follows : 

“The possibility that a battle might occur 
on the initiative of the enemy and not on ours 
constituted a danger for us. The English only — 
needed to conduct a feint attack on our coast. 
An attack for example on Borkum or Sylt might 
easily force a battle on us. For such an attack 
they could bring up their whole fleet, including 
a number of their coastal vessels. The English 
did not even seek battle under these favourable 
circumstances.”’? 

1 My Memories, by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, vol. ii. 
p. 368. Compare with Tirpitz’ views the following quotation 
from Corbett’s England in the Seven Years’ War (vol. i. p. 270) 
with reference to a proposal by General Wolfe that five or six 
battalions should seize the Isle d’Aix, which commands the 
harbours of Rochefort and Rochelle. ‘‘ The French, being the 


weaker afloat, had very properly taken the defensive with their 
fleet, and ours unaided was powerless to break that defensive 
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Undoubtedly some such plan as that indi- 
cated by Tirpitz was in Fisher’s mind. For the 
production of the mechanical means to carry it 
out time was wanted, and time was all he asked 
for. This, however, was denied him. 

“On May 14, 1915,’ he writes, “‘ the War 
Council made it clear to me that the great 
projects in northern waters which I had in view 
in laying down the Armada of new vessels were 
at an end, and the further drain on our naval 
resources foreshadowed that evening convinced 
me that I could no longer countenance the Dar- 
danelles operations, and the next day I resigned. 

“ It seemed to me that I was faced at last by 
a progressive frustration of my main scheme of 
naval strategy. 

““ Gradually the crowning work of war con- 
struction was being diverted and perverted from 


down. What Wolfe saw was that the Army could do what 
the Navy could not. By seizing an island vital to the French 
position they must either suffer the consequences, both during 
the war and at the balancing of accounts when it came to 
making peace, or else they must take the offensive with their 
fleet and expose it to destruction. 

‘‘ The idea was absolutely sound. Asa strategical device it 
is so obvious, so powerful, and so exactly suited to our peculiar 
resources, that the only wonder is it has been so seldom put in 
force. How many occasions could be counted when we have 
been baffled by our enemy assuming a naval defensive, and how 
seldom have we adopted clearly and resolutely this simple 
means of ‘ seeking out the enemy’s fleet and destroying it!’ ’’ 
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its original aim. The monitors, for instance, 
planned for the banks and shallows of northern 
waters, were sent off to the Mediterranean, where 
they had never been meant to operate.’’! 

A somewhat remarkable feature of this 
change of plan deserves notice. Presumably 
Fisher’s scheme had been examined and ap- 
proved by the First Lord and the Government 
before the lavish expenditure of the nation’s 
energies, that the construction of his Armada 
stood for, was sanctioned. Wonder, therefore, 
is increased that a plan, backed by the highest 
expert opinion and deliberately adopted, which 
already had cost many millions of pounds, 
should have been sacrificed and scrapped merely 
because a civilian Minister suddenly conceived a 
preference for: another plan which he heralded 
as a short cut to victory.” 

The broad question at issue is not so much 
whether this or that particular enterprise on the 
Belgian coast or at Sylt or Borkum or against 
the Kiel Canal was or was not feasible, as 
whether an active naval policy was to be pursued 
in the North Sea as opposed to one of mere 

1 Memories, by Lord Fisher, p. 73. 

2 The expression ‘‘a short cut to victory ”’ as applied to 
the naval attack against the Dardanelles is Mr. Churchill’s 


(vide The World Crisis, 1915, by the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, p. 49). | 
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passive expectancy. Further, it was a question 
of the concentration of our available naval forces 
in the main theatre instead of their being dissi- 
pated on a minor and, as it proved, a quite futile 
objective. 

If our naval strategy in the latter half of 
1915 had been of a more offensive character 
than it actually was, and if Fisher’s Armada 
had been retained and maintained for its original 
purpose, instead of being diverted tothe Aegaean, 
the submarine peril, which threatened this 
country’s existence in 1916-17, would, in all 
human probability, never have become acute. 

Moreover, had the Fisher-Wilson plan been 
adhered to, the whole course of the war might 
well have been changed. Our position in the 
Baltic once assured, the advantages, not only 
naval and military, but also political and 
economic, would have been overwhelming. The 
blockade would have been complete, and 
the pressure on Germany would have been 
decisive. 

Instead, the Baltic remained throughout the 
war a German lake, with results vividly depicted 
in the following letter, written by Lord Fisher 
in September 1917. 

“‘Some headlines in the newspapers have 
utterly upset me! Terrible! 
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“*TheGerman Fleet to assist land operations 
in the Baltic.’ 

““Landing the German Army South of 
Reval.’ 

“* We are five times stronger at sea than our 
enemies and here is a small fleet that we could 
gobble up in a few minutes playing the great 
vital Sea part of landmg an armyin the enemies’ 
rear and probably capturing the Russian capital 
by Sea! ”’ 

“This is ‘Holding the ring’ with a 
vengeance !’’! 

In forming a judgement on the naval attack 
against the Dardanelles, with all its consequences 
direct and indirect, the alternative plans it 
countered and supplanted—the Fisher-Wilson 
scheme and Lord Kitchener’s Alexandretta pro- 
ject referred to in the next chapter—must never 
be lost to mind. 


ATTACK ON DARDANELLES FORTRESS 


Diary of Chief Events 
I9I4. | 
3rd Aug. Turkey mobilises her Army and Navy. 
Ioth ,, Goeben and Breslau enter the Marmora. 
26th Sept. Dardanelles closed to traffic, and Russia’s line of 
communication cut. 


1 Memories, Pp. 77. 


IQI4. 
31st Oct. 
3rd Nov. 


IQI5. 
2nd Jany. 
28th _,, 


16th Feby. 


Igth _,, 
26th _ ,, 


1916. 
8th Jany. 


. Submarine menace. 
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War with Turkey declared. 
British fleet bombards the Outer Forts of the 
Dardanelles fortress. 


Russia asks for a demonstration against Turkey. 

War Council decides on a naval attack against the 
Dardanelles fortress. 

Decision that Army must support the naval attack. 

Naval attack begins. 

Outer defences evacuated by the Turks. 

General Hamilton arrives as Commander-in-Chief 
of Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 

General attack by the Allied fleets fails. 

Lord Kitchener orders military action against the 
Peninsula. 


il. Military landings on the Peninsula. 


Trench warfare begins. 

Supply and store ships 
ordered to Mudros. 

General Hamilton asks for two additional army 
corps. 

Government decides to reinforce Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force. 

Battle of Sari Bair and landing at Suvla begin. 

Trench warfare again becomes general. 

General Monro assumes command, and shortly 
after urges evacuation. 


. Lord Kitchener recommends evacuation. 


Blizzard causes 16,000 British casualties. 

Government orders evacuation on Suvla and Anzac 
fronts. 

Evacuation of Suvla and Anzac completed. 

Government orders evacuation of Helles front. 


Evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula completed. 


CHAPTER II 


TURKEY 


CONCISELY stated, the political and military 
position at the beginning of 1915 was as follows: 
On the Western Front a position of deadlock 
had been reached, while in the East events were 
moving none too favourably for Russia, where 
lack of munitions was already beginning seriously 
to be felt. The position in the Balkans was 
critical in the extreme; Serbia was fighting 
gallantly against fearful odds; Greece and 
Rumania, though favourably inclined towards 
the Entente Powers, dared not move for fear of 
Germany; Bulgaria was frankly waiting on 
events and ready to side with whichever group 
of Powers could offer her the better terms. 
Italy still remained neutral. 


THE TURKISH ARMY 


At the end of October 1914 the Balkan 
situation had been further complicated owing to 
Turkey having been dragged into the war by 
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Germany and her henchmen, Enver and Talaat. 
She had already mobilised her Army and her 
Navy on August 3. 

Consequently in January 1915 she had already 
had five months in which to consolidate her 
position and train her Army in its war formations. 

In this respect the situation was very dif- 
ferent from what it had been in Ig1I, when 
Turkey was caught unprepared by Bulgaria and 
suffered disastrous defeats in less than a fort- 
night after war was declared. The mobilisation 
in 1914, worked out previously in all its 
details with true German thoroughness, proved 
most successful. The standing army on a war 
footing was approximately 600,000 strong, and 
there was about the same number of men liable 
to be called up, and available to build up reserve 
formations and make good the wastage of war. 

Roughly speaking, 200,000 regulars faced the 
Russians in the Caucasus, 100,000 were in Syria 
and Palestine, and another 100,000 garrisoned 
Mesopotamia and Southern Arabia and various 
coast defences and fortresses. The flower of the 
Army, some 200,000 strong, was kept in and 
near Constantinople to serve as the mainstay 
of the Government, and to act as a central 
reserve for reinforcing threatened points. 

Enver Pasha, now thirty-two years of age, 
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was virtually a dictator. Appointed Vice- 
Generalissimo of the Ottoman naval and military 
forces in August 1914, his position was unassail- 
able so long as the Constantinople Army 
remained undefeated. Here, as ever in conti- 
nental warfare, the defeat of the main Turkish 
Army was the one thing that mattered—a point 
the soldier readily appreciates but one which too 
often escapes the lay mind. 

This elementary principle of strategy would 
appear to have been altogether lost sight of, when 
the idea of a purely naval attack against the 
Dardanelles was conceived. 


THE DARDANELLES FORTRESS 


For many years the Turkish Army had been 
organised and trained under German super- 
vision, and during 1914 Germany’s efforts to 
increase its efficiency were redoubled. In 
December 1913 Marshal Liman von Saunders, 
with seventy selected officers, reached Con- 
stantinople, and from the following August 
onwards naval and military officers, as well as 
mechanics and artisans, continued to pour into 
the Turkish capital from Germany. Before the 
end of the war there are said to have been no less 
than 800 German officers in the Turkish service. 

The most notable of the new arrivals was 
Admiral von Usedom who, in September 1914, 
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became responsible for the efficiency of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles defences. What he 
and his expert subordinates, working in close 
conjunction with the German military mission, 
were able to achieve is a long and interesting 
story in itself. For the moment all that need be 
said is that 


by February 1915 the Dardanelles fortress, 
on both its sea and land fronts, had become as 
formidable a system of defence as existed any- 
where in the world.’ 


An impression exists that the defences of the 
fortress were taken seriously in hand only when 
the Allied naval attack threatened in February, 
and that till then the work done had been negli- 
gible. Such a view, however, is wholly erroneous. 
During the winter months German brains and 
numerous Turkish labour battalions had been 
busy, and nothing that human ingenuity could 
devise had been left undone to render the 
fortress impregnable. 

1 The military student would be well advised to look up 
the British Official History of the Siege of Port Arthur in 1904. 
A comparison of the methods adopted by the Japanese on that 
occasion with our own in I9I5 is of great interest. Achi Baba 
is a replica of 203 Metre Hill, which proved to be the key of the 
Russian fortress. Its capture entailed prodigious efforts and 
huge losses for the Japanese, who had with them a powerful 
siege train. The strength of the besiegers was consistently 


maintained at 100,000 men; before the end of the siege the 
Port Arthur garrison was less than 20,000 strong. 
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Sir Ian Hamilton has told us that, when in 
March he reconnoitred the Peninsula from the 
sea, his staff estimated that the recent work on 
the Bulair Lines alone must have occupied 
10,000 men for at least a month. But such work 
had not been confined to Bulair. Its defences 
were but a sample of the digging and entangling 
that in previous months had been carried out on 
the main Kilid Bahr-Achi Baba line of defence 
in Europe and on the extensive Troy position in 
Asia, as well as on the outpost defences of the 
fortress. 

Lord Kitchener’s own appreciation, quoted 
later in this chapter, of the immense strength 
of the Kilid Bahr-Achi Baba position is in no 
sense an exaggeration. In May, too, General 
Birdwood, writing to Lord Kitchener, com- 
pared Kilid Bahr to the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The comparison is not inapt. Nothing more 
formidable can well be imagined. 

““ Achi Baba is really a fortress.”’ } 


THE DARDANELLES GARRISON 


Nor in February or even earlier is it 
likely that the defenders of the fortress would 
1 Telegram from General Hamilton to Lord Kitchener. 
May roth. y 
Cc 
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have been found less watchful or less numerous 
than they proved to be when our Expeditionary 
Force landed in April. It is true that a legend 
exists, and receives credence, of a small party 
of British Marines, at some time early in 1915, 
strolling unconcernedly to the top of Achi Baba. 
The story, however, is purely mythical. 

The facts are these. On November 3, Ig14, 
the Outer Defences of the fortress were bom- 
barded by orders from the Admiralty, the 
magazine of Sedd el Bahr fort exploded, and a 
considerable portion of its garrison was killed or 
wounded. After that date no British sailor, 
soldier, or marine landed on the Peninsula save 
as an act of war. | 

On February 26, 1915, after further bom- 
bardments by the fleet, the Turks deliberately 
evacuated the Outer Defences, and shortly after- 
wards small naval parties, under cover of heavy 
fire from the guns of the fleet, entered two forts 
which lie within a stone’s-throw of the water’s 
edge and demolished guns in them, But the 
moment they attempted to go beyond the narrow 
limits of the forts and the clusters of houses 
adjoining them, they were held up by the fire of 
Turkish infantry, which naval gunnery was 
impotent to overcome. Already at this early 
stage the inability of the flat-trajectory ship’s 
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gun to deal with concealed artillery and trenches 
was pronounced. 

So much for the legendary slackness of the 
garrison. 

Touching its alleged weakness, statements 
are more precise. Thus Mr. Churchill writes: 
“Three divisions in February could have occu- 
pied the Gallipoli Peninsula with little fighting. 
Five could have captured it after March 18. 
Seven were insufficient at the end of April, but 
nine might just have done it. Eleven might 
have sufficed at the beginning of July. Fourteen 
were to prove insufficient on August 7.” ? 

Statements such as these deserve careful 
examination in the light of ascertained facts. 

From the outbreak of war in October till the 
middle of February there were available on the 
spot for the defence of the fortress, over and 
above the fixed garrisons of the forts and coast 
defences, two regular divisions, each 12,000 to 
13,000 strong. One division was on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, the other on the Asiatic side of 
the Dardanelles. So long as no land attack 
threatened this mobile garrison was deemed 
sufficient. 

Later events, however, proved clearly enough 
that the Turkish High Command and its German 


1 The World Crisis, 1915, Pp. 394. 
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advisers were not going to leave 150,000 men idle 
round Constantinople, if and when hostile land 
forces showed signs of battering at the Sultan’s 
front door. Equally they were not guilty of the 
military crime of dissipating their reserves — 
before the direction and the strength of the real 
attack were apparent. But the moment the 
slightest indication of such an attack became 
evident they moved, and moved effectively. 

The appearance in the Aegaean in February 
of only two battalions of marines sufficed to draw 
two divisions from Constantinople to the 
Peninsula. The arrival of an Australian brigade 
at Mudros early in March at once brought down 
another division from the central reserve. Later, 
division followed division in exact proportion 
as our attack was reinforced. Throughout the 
campaign the defence kept the upper hand in 
point of numbers. 

Any attack, other than a surprise attack, 
launched by the Allies from November onwards, 
would certainly have been met with superior 
numbers on the part of the defence. 

Surprise on land was, of course, precluded by 
the preliminary naval action and by the publicity 
given to our aims in London. 

Mr. Churchill’s notion of the weakness of the 
garrison in February is doubtless due to the 
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mistake the amateur so often makes of assuming 
that, because a vital point is apparently not 
held in strength at a particular moment, it can 
therefore be easily captured. When, how- 
ever, as happened in this instance, reserves are 
available and within easy reach, the experienced 
soldier is very chary of accepting any such 
assumption. 

If in 1915 Mr. Churchill’s expressed views 
were shared by the other members of the Council 
in London who controlled the Gallipoli campaign, 
much that now seems incomprehensible can be 
readily explained. 


LORD KITCHENER’S VIEW 


Lord Kitchener’s appreciation, not only of 
the strength of the- fortress, but also of the 
chances of its capture, is one which history will 
certainly endorse. Noonehad opposed abandon- 
ing the Gallipoli enterprise more strongly than 
he. On November 3, 1915, he telegraphed from 
London to General Birdwood : 


‘‘I absolutely refuse to sign orders for 
evacuation.” 


Twelve days later, after he had visited the 
Peninsula and had consulted the men on the 
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spot, his report to the Prime Minister urging 
evacuation was as follows: 

To gain what we hold has been a most 
remarkable feat of arms. The country is much 
more difficult than I imagined, and the Turkish 
positions at Achi Baba and Kilid Bahr are natural 
fortresses of the most formidable nature, which, 
if not taken by surprise at first, could be held 
against very serious attack by larger forces than 
have been engaged, even if those forces had 
proper lines of communication to support them. 
This latter want is the main difficulty in carrying 
out successful operations on the Peninsula. ... 
Everyone has done wonders, both on sea and 
land, when the natural difficulties that have had 
to be surmounted are considered.! 

If anyone inclines to doubt the truth of this 
appreciation, let him go to the Peninsula and 
judge for himself. 

The conclusion is inevitable. 

The Navy’s previous. action had precluded 
surprise. 

For want of a harbour to serve as a land base, 
greater numbers than were actually landed could 
not have been supplied and adequately main- 
tained ashore. Above all, no means existed 
for landing and bringing into action the mass 

1 Report of the Dardanelles Commission, Part II. para. 126. 
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of heavy siege guns, ammunition, and stores 
requisite for so tremendous an operation as the 
reduction of a first-class fortress. 

To besiege or assault the Dardanelles fortress 
was, therefore, not a feasible operation of war. 
This view had, for years, been held consistently 
by the General Staff. 


THE ALLIES’ RESOURCES 


Clearly, when Turkey entered the war, the 
Entente Powers could not afford to neglect her 
challenge. A Holy War had been proclaimed, 
and in every bazaar throughout the East and 
in Northern Africa the Khalif’s action excited 
keen interest. Turkey neglected, or worse still 
Turkey victorious, menaced the interests of 
every European Power from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the easternmost boundaries of the 
British Raj. 

Above all, by closing in September 1914 the 
narrow waterway between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, Turkey had not only cut 
Russia’s main line of communication, but had 
also denied the rich cornfields of Southern Russia 
and Rumania, and the oil-fields of the Caucasus, 
to the opponents of theCentral Powers. Russia’s 
‘currency was collapsing in consequence; and 
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many thousands of tons of much-needed British 
shipping were locked up in the Black Sea ports. 

Prompt measures were taken to meet the 
challenge. British and French warships block- 
aded the Turkish coast line from the Persian 
Gulf to the head of the Aegaean Sea. Russian 
Army corps attacked in the Caucasus, and 
before the end of November an Indian division 
was landed not far from Basra in Mesopotamia. 

In Egypt four divisions, one from India, 
one of Territorials, and two from Australia and 
New Zealand, together with a large body of 
mounted troops, were concentrated by the end 
of the year. Of these divisions three were only — 
partially trained ; in fact, the serious training 
of the Australian and New Zealand troops in 
their war formations had only just begun when 
the New Year opened. They were in no sense 
ready for mobile operations on a large scale. 

In Tunis, France was assembling a division, 
composed mainly of colonial and native troops, 
to be held in readiness for all eventualities. 


THE ALEXANDRETTA PROJECT 


In January 1915 Lord Kitchener was 
engaged in maturing his plans for checkmating 
any attempt by the enemy to stir up trouble 
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in the East. With unerring insight he had 
recognised where, with the least effort and the 
greatest effect, a deadly blow could be struck. 

A force landed in the Gulf of Alexandretta 
and thrown across the Baghdad railway, which 
skirts the Gulf, would at one stroke have 
severed Turkey’s main line of communication 
eastwards. 

The Ottoman Empire would have been literall 
cut in two. | 

Owing to the railway tunnels through the 
mountain ranges east and west of the Gulf being 
still unfinished in 1915, any effective reply to 
this master-stroke was practically precluded. 
Turkish armies advancing, either from the west 
or from the east, to attack a hostile army en- 
trenched across the railway would, from their 
railheads beyond the mountain ranges, have had 
some 80 miles of mountain tracks and diffi- 
cult roads to traverse, and without abundant 
mechanical transport—and this Turkey did not 
possess—the supply problem would have been 
well-nigh insoluble. Moreover, the local popu- 
lation, largely Armenian, would certainly have 
aided and abetted the invaders. 

_ The conditions, in fact, were ideally perfect 

for the sort of stroke which, as so often has 
happened in our history, Sea Power enables 
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us to deliver with deadly effect. Had the 
Alexandretta scheme been adhered to and 
carried through with the whole might of India, 
Australia, and New Zealand behind it, together 
with moderate assistance from home, Turkish 
resistance would almost certainly have collapsed 
before the end of 1915. 

There would have been no Mesopotamian 
campaign, no Armenian massacres, no toiling 
through the sands of the Sinai Peninsula, no 
Gaza battles and no fighting in Palestine. Inall 
human probability Bulgaria would never have 
joined the Central Powers, Serbia would have 
been saved, and the Russian débacle might 
never have occurred. Lastly, we would have 
been spared the naval humiliation of the 
Dardanelles defeat and the vast sacrifice of 
human life and national treasure that the 
Gallipoli venture entailed. 

Taken in conjunction with Lord Fisher’s 
strategical plan, with which it in no way collided, 
a determined attack on the Baghdad railway, 
from the Gulf of Alexandretta, would almost 
certainly have shortened the war by years. 

What the opportunity amounted to is made 
clear by the following extracts from Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s reminiscences of the 
war. 
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“‘ Perhaps not the whole course of the war,”’ 
he writes, “‘ but certainly the fate of our Ottoman 
Ally could have been settled out of hand, if 
England had secured a decision in that region, 
or even seriously attempted it. Possession of 
the country south of the Taurus would have 
been lost to Turkey at a blow if the English had 
succeeded in landing in the Gulf of Alexandretta. 

“In so doing they would have severed the 
main artery of Trans-Taurian Turkey, through 
which fresh blood and other revitalising forces 
flowed to the Syrian, Mesopotamian and a part 
of the Caucasian armies. 

“ The protection of the Gulf of Alexandretta 
was entrusted to a Turkish army which con- 
tained scarcely a single unit fit to fight ; every 
man who could be of use in the fighting line was 
gradually transferred to Syria or Mesopotamia. 
Moreover, coast protection by artillery at this 
point was more a figment of the Oriental 
imagination than a military reality. 

“Enver Pasha exactly described the situa- 
tion to me in the words: ‘ My only hope is that 
the enemy has not discovered our weakness at 
this critical spot.’ It seemed impossible that the 
English High Command should not know the 
true state of the coast defences in this theatre. 

““ If ever there was a prospect of a brilliant 
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strategic feat it was here. Such a campaign 
would have made an enormous impression on 
the whole world, and unquestionably would 
have had a far-reaching effect on our Turkish 
Ally. 

‘Why did England never make use of her 
opportunity here ? ’’ } 

The answer is tragically simple. General 
Birdwood’s army corps in Egypt was, in 
February 1915, to have undertaken this very 
operation, and the necessary orders for action 
after landing had actually been issued and ex- 
plained to all concerned. But on February 16, 
as we shall learn later, a decision was come to 
in London which diverted all available troops in 
Egypt for the purpose of supporting the naval 
attack against the Dardanelles fortress. 

Lord Kitchener’s strategical plan suffered the 
same fate as Lord Fisher’s, and for the same 
reason. 

Later, when it had been decided to abandon 
the Gallipoli enterprise, Lord Kitchener reverted 
to the Alexandretta project and strongly recom- 
mended its being undertaken. But by then the 
naval and military staffs of both France and 
Great Britain, as well as the statesmen of both 
countries, were satiated with amphibious warfare 

1 Out of My Life, by Marshal von Hindenburg, p. 294. 
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and no scheme of that nature, however enticing, 
would tempt them a second time after the 
Aegaean experience. Moreover, at the end of 
IQI5 we were already committed to the Salonika 
venture. 


A NAVAL DEMONSTRATION 


On January 2, 1915, a message to Lord 
Kitchener was received from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Army expressing a hope 
that a demonstration might be made against 
Turkey, in order to relieve the pressure being 
felt at the moment by the Russians in the 
Caucasus. Such a request from an Ally who 
had made, and was making, very great sacrifices 
in the common cause appealed forcibly to the 
Secretary of State for War, who pressed for a 
naval demonstration against the Dardanelles as 
the only practical step. In making this sug- 
gestion to the First Lord of the Admiralty he 
stated: ‘‘ We have no troops to land anywhere. 
. .. We shall not be ready for anything big for 
some months.”’ 

Without denuding the Western Front of 
British and Indian troops, it is certain that, in 
January 1915, no force was forthcoming capable 
of meeting the Constantinople army on its own 
ground with any chance of success. 
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A naval demonstration in itself would, 
however, have proved advantageous for two 
reasons. First, as events proved, it would have 
afforded the Russians the relief they sought. 
The destruction by naval gunfire of the Outer 
Fortsof the Dardanelles fortress—a feasible and 
safe operation—in conjunction with the con- 
centration in the Aegaean Islands of small bodies 
of troops would have kept the Turkish High 
Command on tenterhooks for weeks and possibly 
for months. We have already seen that the 
arrival in February of quite insignificant detach- 
ments of British troops in the neighbourhood of 
the fortress caused its garrison to be at once 
heavily reinforced, and incidentally eased the 
pressure on the Russians in the Caucasus. 

Secondly, a demonstration, such as Lord 
Kitchener asked for, would, if cleverly worked, 
have materially assisted the execution of the 
Alexandretta project. It was in fact a most 
useful, if not indispensable, complement to the 
strategical plan he had in mind at the time. 

It only remains to add that, within a week 
of the Grand Duke’s appeal being received in 
London, the urgent need for affording assistance 
to the Russian Army in the Caucasus had dis- 
appeared. That appeal had arisen out of anxiety 
regarding a big Turkish movement, which in 
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December had been developing on a wide front 
against the Russian communications on the 
Kars-Erzeroum road. But on January 4 this 
movement ended most disastrously for the 
Turks at Sarikamisch, and after that date the 
Russians were more than able to hold their own 
in the Caucasus. 

Accordingly, our strategy at the beginning of 
I915 was not hampered, as is sometimes alleged, 
owing to the supposed desperate straits of our 
Ally. 

Precipitate action at the Dardanelles, or 
elsewhere, was not required. Moreover, per- 
sistence in the attempt to reach Constantinople, 
after the need for the desired demonstration 
had passed, had the effect of creating grave 
doubts in the Russian mind as to our ultimate 
intentions. 


THE CHANGE OF PLAN 


In any approach to the subject of the naval 
attack against the Dardanelles defences and its 
sequel, the military landing on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, one fact must be kept clearly before 
the mind. Two plans already existed. Both 
were the conception of practical men; both 
were, or would shortly have been, within the 
compass of the forces and means available ; 
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both, in the event of success, promised decisive 
results ; both met with a similar fate. 

The Dardanelles attack stood for an abrupt 
and all-embracing change of strategical concep- 
tion. With the effective conduct of operations 
in the hands of Fisher and Kitchener, such a 
change of plan could not have occurred. The 
Gallipoli landing would never have taken place. 


CHAPTER III 
THE VALOUR OF IGNORANCE 


THE narrative of the events which led to a 
naval attack, in contradistinction to a naval 
demonstration, being undertaken against the 
Dardanelles fortress is fully set forth in the first 
report of the Special Commission, presided over 
first by Lord Cromer and after his death by 
Sir William Pickford, which in 1916-17 inquired 
“into the origin, inception, and conduct of 
the operations of war in the Dardanelles and 
Gallipoli.’”’ This report is one of the most im- 
portant State documents ever published, laying 
bare as it does in plainest fashion the nature of 
our machinery for the higher conduct of war 
as it existed in 1914-15. It was issued in 1917 
at a critical period of the war, and consequently 
has never received the amount of attention it 
deserves. 

Unfortunately, too, neither the sworn evi- 
dence of all the chief actors in this great drama— 
statesmen, sailors, soldiers, and civilians alike 
—nor certain important documents on which the 
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reports are based have ever been published in 
full, and a most dangerous precedent has been 
thereby established. 

This is the first occasion in this country on 
which evidence given before a War Commission 
has been withheld from the public. 

Without a careful and prolonged study of 
the two reports issued by the Dardanelles Com- 
mission, no adequate idea of the events with 
which they deal is possible. Here all that 
can be attempted is to state briefly the leading 
facts of a very remarkable story, as well as 
opinions relevant to the facts expressed by the 
Commission in its reports. 

The War Council, it should be explained, 
consisted in January 1915 of seven Cabinet 
Ministers, including Mr. Asquith the’ Prime 
Minister, Lord Kitchener the Secretary of State 
for War, Mr. Churchill the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Minister.? 

1The reports were issued by the Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Part I. at 6d., Part II. 
. Rens to the text of the reports given as footnotes 
in this and the following chapters, are marked D.C. The 
number I, or II. indicates the first or the second report as the 
case may be, and the final number the paragraph (unless page 
is stated) to which reference is made. 

2 D.C. I. page 47. 
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Mr. Balfour who was not a member of the 
Government, Lord Fisher the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Wolfe Murray the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, regularly 
attended the meetings. 

It must be added, too, that since the escape 
of the Goeben and the Breslau into the Sea of 
Marmora in August 1914, a strong naval 
squadron, under Vice-Admiral Carden, had been 
blockading the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

On January 2, when Lord Kitchener sug- 
gested a naval demonstration, “ the First Lord 
thought it was possible to convert and extend 
that demonstration into an attempt to force 
a passage. . . . The views entertained by Mr. 
Churchill at the time as to the prospect of 
success of a purely naval operation were some- 
what more optimistic than was warranted by 
the opinion of the experts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Lord Kitchener grasped, perhaps 
rather too eagerly, at the proposal to act through 
the agency of the fleet alone.’’! 

As regards naval action, Lord Kitchener was 
as much a layman as any of the civilian members 
of the Council. He himself made this clear in a 
statement he read out at a Council meeting on 

1D.C. I. 53. 
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May 14. ‘* When,” he said, “ the Admiralty 
proposed to force the passage of the Dardanelles 
by means of the fleet alone, I doubted whether 
the attempt would succeed, but was led to 
believe it possible by the First Lord’s state- 
ments of the power of the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Admiralty Staff paper showing how the 
operation was to be conducted. . . . I regret I 
was led to agree in the enterprise by the state- 
ments made, particularly as to the power of the 
Queen Elizabeth, of which I had no means of 


judging.” 


MEETING OF JANUARY 13 


At a meeting on January 13, Mr. Churchill 
said he had interchanged telegrams with Admiral 
Carden in regard to the possibilities of a naval 
attack on the Dardanelles. His reply was that 
it might be possible to demolish the forts one 
by one and to this end he had submitted a plan. 
Lord Kitchener thought the plan was worth 
trying. We could leave off the bombardment if 
it did not prove effective. 

After hearing the views expressed by Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Churchill—Lord Fisher, Sir 
Arthur Wilson, and Sir James Wolfe Murray 

1D.C. I. 66 and 67. 
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remaining silent—the War Council decided that 
the Admiralty should prepare for a naval 
expedition in February to bombard and take the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its 
objective. 

The remarkable wording of this very remark- 
able decision suffices to show how the case for 
an attack had been presented to the Council. 
The hand that wrote it was presumably the 
hand of the Prime Minister, the voice that 
instigated it was certainly the voice of the First 
Lord. 

Mr. Churchill without doubt meant that the 
force to be employed was to be purely naval. 
On this point all the witnesses examined by 
the Commission were unanimous.? 

One of the main reasons advanced in the 
first instance which appealed to Lord Kitchener 
and everybody was that, if it was a purely naval 
business, it could be abandoned at any time 
without loss of prestige. 

Recent evidence published by Lord Grey of 
Falloden strongly endorses this view. 

‘* The attack on the Dardanelles,’’ he writes, 
“‘was agreed to on the express condition that 
it should be a naval operation only; it was 
under no circumstances to involve the use of 

1D.C. I. 69. ®D.C. I. 71. 
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troops. . . . If it did not succeed, it was to be 
treated as a demonstration and abandoned. 

‘* It was on this condition only that Kitchener 
agreed to it.’ 


THE EXPERT VIEW 


The Dardanelles Commission in its report 
deals at some length with the views of the three 
most eminent experts at the Admiralty at the 
time when the naval attack was under discussion, 
viz. Admirals of the Fleet Lord Fisher and Sir 
Arthur Wilson, and Admiral Sir Henry Jackson. 

The last-named officer was specially charged 
with the study of the Eastern theatre of war, 
and on January 5 he wrote a note on forcing the 
passage of the Dardanelles and threatening Con- 
stantinople “without military co-operation.’’? 
In it he dwelt on the minimum force required to 
undertake the operation, on the losses which 
would probably be involved in any attempt 
“ to reach the Straits,”’ to which he was strongly 
opposed, and on the necessity of providing a 
large supply of ammunition. He pointed out 
clearly the many technical difficulties of the 
undertaking and emphasised the unenviable 

1 Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916, by Viscount Grey of 


Falloden, K.G., vol. II, p. 76. 
D.C. I. 57. 
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position the fleet would be in, even if it reached 
Constantinople, “‘ unless there were a large 
military force to occupy the town.”” The bom- 
bardment of the town alone “‘ would not,” he 
maintained, “‘ greatly affect the distant military 
operations.”’ 

In his evidence before the Commission in 
1916 Admiral Jackson stated that he did not 
consider that an attempt by the fleet alone to 
pass the Dardanelles was a “ feasible operation.” 
He thought that Mr. Churchill had been “‘ very 
much more sanguine ”’ than he and other experts 
were. He did not consider it part of his duty to 
interfere unduly with naval policy unless he 
was invited to do so by some superior. He had 
no responsibilities except just for the staff work 
he did. 

Sir Arthur Wilson stated in his evidence that 
he was “‘ moderately adverse’ to the plan of 
bombardmg the Dardanelles, as he thought 
other things might be better.?. In other words 
he preferred the North Sea-Baltic plan. Mr. 
Churchill admitted that if Admiral Wilson had 
been asked at a Council Meeting to give a vote 
on the naval attack he would have voted in the 
negative. 

1D.C. I. 60. 2 D.C, I. 88, 
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LORD FISHER’S ATTITUDE 


Lord Fisher’s attitude, inasmuch as he was 
the First Lord’s official adviser on operations, 
needs fuller investigation. As we know, he had 
his own strategical plan of which he expected 
great things, and he was not likely to approve 
of a change of plan, unless he was fully persuaded 
that the change was for the better. It is clear, 
however, that he was not so obsessed with one 
idea that he could see no advantages in any 
other strategical conception. In fact, early in 
January he was urging amphibious operations 
on a vast scale against Turkey. His suggestion 
was that 75,000 seasoned troops should be 
brought from the Western Front and landed at 
Besika Bay, that Alexandretta should be occu- 
pied, and Haifa threatened. A Greek army was 
to go for Gallipoli, and the Bulgarians for Con- 
stantinople, and to crown all a British squadron 
was to force the Dardanelles.} 

This plan is mainly of interest as showing that 
Lord Fisher recognised from the start that the 
defeat of Turkey was primarily a military and 
not a naval matter. : 

““ The Army ought to have done it all along”’ 
was his remark, so Mr. Churchill tells us, when, 

1 World Crisis, 1915, p. 95. 
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after the naval failure on March 18, the renewal 
of the naval attack was abandoned and the - 
Army was called on to operate. 

A naval and military operation on a suf- 
ficient scale would certainly have met with Lord 
Fisher’s approval, but his face was set resolutely 
against naval action alone where coast fortifi- 
cations were concerned. In 1906, when First 
Sea Lord, he had signed a memorandum in 
which action by the Navy alone against the 
Dardanelles was strongly deprecated ; moreover, 
he was never tired of quoting Nelson’s dictum 
that the sailor who attacks a fort is a fool. 

When writing to Mr. Churchill in May, after 
he had resigned his appointment as First Sea 
Lord, Lord Fisher fully explained his attitude 
in regard to the naval attack. ‘“‘I could give 
you no better proof,’’ he wrote, “ of my desire 
to stand by you than my having remained by 
you in this Dardanelles business up to the last 
moment against the strongest conviction of © 
my life as stated in the Dardanelles Defence 
Committee Memorandum.’’? 

Holding such views, Lord Fisher was not the 
man to keep them to himself. The charwomen 
at the Admiralty, he says, must have known 
them. Certainly the First Lord did. 


1 World Crisis, 1915, Pp. 234. 2 Idem, p. 362. 
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LORD FISHER’S MEMORANDUM 


On January 25 Lord Fisher sent the First 
Lord a long memorandum on Naval Policy. He 
advocated patience and a policy of steady 
pressure on Germany. ‘ The sole justification,” 
he said, “‘ of coastal bombardments and attacks 
by the Fleet on fortified places, such as the 
contemplated prolonged bombardment of the 
Dardanelles forts by our Fleet, is to force a 
decision at sea, and so far and no farther can 
they be justified. . . . Even the older ships 
should not be risked, for they cannot be lost 
without losing men and they form our only 
reserve behind the Grand Fleet.” Lord Fisher 
insisted from the first that a loss of twelve 
battleships had to be faced, if an attack against 
the Straits was pushed home. 

The following note accompanied the 
memorandum : 


“First Lorp,—I have no desire to continue 
a useless resistance in the War Council to plans 
I cannot concur in, but I would ask that the 
enclosed may be printed and circulated to its 
members before the next meeting.—F.” 


This request was not complied with. The 
1 World Crisis, 1915, p. 154. 
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memorandum, with a reply to it by the First 
Lord, dated January 27, was sent to the 
Prime Minister alone. The members of the 
Council were left in ignorance of Lord Fisher’s 
views. 


SILENCE OF THE EXPERTS 


Briefly stated, the reason which induced not 
only Lord Fisher but also Sir Arthur Wilson and 
Sir James Wolfe Murray to remain silent at the 
Council meetings was the view they all held that 
they were in no sense members of the Council. 
They regarded themselves merely as experts in 
attendance with their Minister at a meeting of a 
Cabinet Committee. 

They were not there to speak unless their 
opinion was asked for, and it seldom was. ‘ Mr. 
Churchill,”’” said Lord Fisher, ‘‘ was my Chief, 
and it was silence or resignation. I did not 
want to have an altercation with my Chief at 
the Council.’’? 

This view of the experts as to their position 
is discussed more fully in Chapters VI and VII. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ the Chairman and 
Ministerial members looked to the naval and 
military experts to express their opinions if they _ 

1D.C. I. 18 and 19 2 D.C. I. 87. | 
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dissented from the views put forward by the 
heads of their respective departments.” 

‘‘As the experts did not express their opinions 
the Council was in technical matters guided 
wholly by the views laid before them by the 
Secretary of State for War and by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty.’’} 


ADMIRALTY PROCEDURE 


Thus it came about that the First Lord, a 
civilian and an amateur, became the sole 
exponent of naval policy before the body in 
which the direction of the war was vested. 
Such a position could be justified only on two 
assumptions: first, that he spoke with the 
authority of the Board of Admiralty behind 
him, and, secondly, that he explained to the War 
Council fully and fearlessly the arguments 
against, as well as for, any particular plan of 
strategy brought to its notice. That neither of 
these conditions was fulfilled is made evident 
by the findings of the Dardanelles Commission. 

This matter is of such vast national import- 
ance that their findings have to be quoted in 
full. 

“It is abundantly clear,”’ so runs the report, 


1D.C. I. 29. 
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“ that, although no formal or official change was 
made, the spirit in which the business of the 
Admiralty was conducted underwent a great 
transformation immediately after the outbreak 
of the war. The Board of Admiralty sank into 
insignificance, its place being taken by the War 
Staff Group. | 

‘‘The Board was, even to a less extent 
than previously, able to assume any ‘ collective 
responsibility ’ for the general conduct of affairs. 
The individual numbers of the Board were not 
kept well-informed of passing events. They 
were not consulted before the naval attack on 
the Dardanelles was made. It is clear that Mr. 
Asquith was ill-informed as regards the methods 
under which Admiralty business was conducted 
when he stated to the Commission that the 
members of the War Council ‘were entitled 
to assume ’ that any views laid before them by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ‘was the 
considered opinion of the Board of Admiralty 
as a whole.’’’? 

In plain English, so far as the conduct of 
war operations was concerned, the Board of 
Admiralty disappeared for the time being, and 


1 The War Staff Group after November 1914 consisted of 
Mr. Churchill, Lord Fisher, Sir Arthur Wilson, and Admiral 
Oliver (the Chief of the Staff), with two Secretaries. 

2 D.C. I. 37. 
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the body which for 300 years the nation had 
regarded as the sure custodian of its naval 
interests ceased to exist. 

Furthermore, every constitutional safeguard 
fell into disuse. Even the time-honoured 
custom of Admiralty orders being issued by 
the Secretary in the name of ‘“‘My Lords”’ no 
longer obtained. 


METHODS OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Instead, the First Lord habitually corre- 
sponded directly, in the first person, with the 
Admirals in command of fleets regarding their 
operations and their appointments. How such 
a practice came into being and how far it had 
Government sanction is not clear. The Admir- 
 alty does not readily render up its secrets, and it 
is from the report of the Dardanelles Commission 
and from Mr. Churchill’s and Lord Fisher’s own 
writings that the methods in force at the time 
have to be reconstructed. 

That the practice existed there is no room 
for doubt. Take for example the all-important 
telegram which proved to be the source and 
origin of the naval attack against the Dardanelles 
and of the ill-fated military enterprise against 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. It is worded as follows : 
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Admiralty to Vice-Admiral Carden 
January 3, 1915. 

From the First Lord : 

“Do you consider the forcing of the Dar- 
danelles by ships alone a practicable operation ? 

“It is assumed older battleships fitted with 
mine-bumpers would be used, preceded by 
colliers and other merchant craft as mine- 
bumpers and sweepers. 

“ Importance of results would justify severe 
loss. 

““ Let me know your views.”’} 


A volume might be written on the psycho- 
logical effect of such a message on its recipient.? 
It is the sort of missive Napoleon used to address 
to his Admirals. In sea matters Napoleon ever 
remained an amateur, and if an Admiral received 
such a letter he knew well that he had better 
reciprocate his master’s views. If he failed 


1 World Crisis, 1915, p. 97. 

2 Admiral de Robeck’s evidence before the Dardanelles 
Commission should be read in this connection. (See D.C. I. 
110.) ‘‘ We were told,” he said, ‘‘to bombard these forts, 
so we did it.” 

Q. You were told from the Admiralty ? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that your view of what Admiral Carden thought— 
that he was told to do it—that he had no discretion ? 

A. I think he was directly told to get on and do it. 

[Admiral de Robeck succeeded Admiral Carden, who was 
invalided on March 16, in command of the Dardanelles fleet.) 
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readily to respond, he did so at his peril. The 
Emperor always had someone ready and avail- 
able to take his place. 

Take again the further telegram of January 6 
in reply to Admiral Carden, who on the 5th 
had stated that he considered the Dardanelles 
“might be forced by extended operations with 
large number of ships.”’ 

It runs as follows : 


First Lord to Admiral Carden 


“High authorities here concur in your 
opinion. Forward detailed particulars showing 
what force would be required for extended 
operations. How do you think it should be 
employed, and what results could be gained ?’’? 


As regards this telegram it is to be observed 
that Mr. Churchill admitted to the Commission 
that ‘“‘ when he spoke of ‘ high authorities ’ he 
meant only Sir Henry Jackson and Admiral 
Oliver (the Chief of the Staff), both of whom had 
expressed their opinion to him verbally.’’? 


1 D.C. I. 56. 

2 Lord Barham, when First Lord, would not issue an order, 
however urgent, without getting it countersigned by two other 
members of the Board, and then it was issued by the Secretary 
in the name of the Lords Commissioners. 

We have travelled far since 1805. Neither of the officers 

E 
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“ Vice-Admiral Carden,” so runs the report, 
“ would naturally suppose that Lord Fisher was 
included among those who concurred in this 
view.” 

In this connection a passage in Lord Fisher’s 
““Memories’’ (p. III) is so apposite that its 
reproduction seems justified. ‘‘ A Chief of the 
Staff,”’ he writes, ‘‘ was planked into the Admir- 
alty and indirectly supplanted the First Sea 
Lord. I won’t enlarge on this further. It’s 
many a year before another war can possibly 
take place, and it’s now a waste of educated 
labour to discuss it further.”’ 


A CONSTITUTIONAL POINT 


Yet the constitutional question involved is 
one of vitalimportance. Besides Admiral Oliver, 
Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson were the only 
naval members of the War Staff Group. It 
comes, therefore, to this: Was the War Staff. 
Group to be treated as cavalierly as the Board 
itself? Was it to be ignored unless it shared the 
views of the First Lord? Suchin effect would 
appear to have been Mr. Churchill’s opinion. 
who gave their verbal assent to this telegram of January 6 was 
a member of the Admiralty Board. 

An article signed ‘‘ Flag Officer ’”’ appeared in the October 


1925 number of The National Review describing, in some detail, 
Mr. Churchill’s high-handed methods at the Admiralty. 
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The First Lord seems to have acted throughout 
as though the office of Lord High Admiral had 
been revived in his own person. 

He seemed to imagine that he was at liberty 
to pick and choose his advisers as he liked. If 
one Admiral did not agree with him, he looked for 
some other who did. Even so, he accepted only 
so much of the advice proffered as suited him. 

On May 14 he wrote quite frankly to the 
Prime Minister that, in certain eventualities, he 
intended to act entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. ‘‘ A moment,” he said, ‘ will probably 
arise in these operations (Gallipoli) when the 
Admiral and the General on the spot will wish 
and require to run a risk with the Fleet for a 
great and decisive effort. If I agree with them, 
I shall sanction it, and I cannot undertake to 
be paralysed by the veto of a friend who what- 
ever the result will certainly say, ‘ I was always 
against the Dardanelles.’ ’’ 1 

The next day Lord Fisher resigned and in- 
cidentally settled the fate of the First Lord 
and of the Liberal Government.? 


1 World Crisis, 1915, p. 354. 

# Mr. Churchill, though he ceased to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty in May, remained a member of the Committees which 
conducted the Gallipoli campaign. When in November 
evacuation was seen to be inevitable, he resigned office and 
left the Government. 
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DISREGARD OF EXPERT ADVICE 


The view that Mr. Churchill disregarded 
throughout the views of the experts is 
strengthened by much that occurred at the War 
Council’s meetings. On this point the verdict 
of the Commission is conclusive. 

‘* There can be no doubt,” itis stated, ‘‘ that 
at the two meetings on January 28, Mr. Churchill 
strongly advocated the adoption of. the Dar- 
danelles enterprise. When Sir Arthur Wilson 
was asked ‘Did the First Lord express an 
opinion in favour of it ?’ he replied ‘ Yes, very 
much! He pressed it very strongly.’ We think 
that, considering what Mr. Churchill knew of 
the opinions entertained by Lord Fisher and Sir 
Arthur Wilson, and considering also the fact 
that the other experts at the Admiralty who 
had been consulted, although they assented to 
an attack on the Outer Forts of the Dardanelles 
and to progressive operations thereafter up the 
Straits as far as might be found practicable, had 
not done so with any great cordiality or en- 
thusiasm, he ought, instead of urging Lord 
Fisher, as he seems to have done at a private 
meeting after luncheon on January 28 to give a 
silent, but manifestly very reluctant, consent to 

1 D.C. I. 92. 
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the undertaking, not merely to have invited 
Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson to express 
their views freely to the Council, but further to 
have insisted on their doing so, in order that the 
Ministerial members might be placed in full 
possession of all the arguments for and against 
the enterprise. 

‘We have not the least doubt that, in 
speaking at the Council, Mr. Churchill thought 
he was correctly representing the collective 
views of the Admiralty experts. But, without 
in any way wishing to impugn his good faith, it 
seems clear that he was carried away by his 
sanguine temperament and his firm belief in the 
undertaking which he advocated. 

‘“‘ Although none of his expert advisers abso- 
lutely expressed dissent, all the evidence laid 
before us leads us to the conclusion that Mr. 
Churchill had obtained their support to a less 
extent than he himself imagined.”’ 

As confirming the view that expert opinion 
did not carry much weight at the Admiralty 
during the period under review, we have the 
evidence of the Marquis of Milford Haven who, 
as Prince Louis of Battenberg, had been First 
Sea Lord till the end of October 1914. 

He is represented by Lord Bertie, the British 
Ambassador in Paris, as telling him that 
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“ Churchill did not act on expert opinions. He 
chose to think that he, a civilian, knew more 
about naval and military possibilities than the 
experts. * * * 

‘He had actually given orders for an im- 
mediate bombardment without consulting any 
of the Board as to the utility or feasibility of 
that particular bombardment.” Presumably 
the unfortunate bombardment of the Outer 
Forts of the Dardanelles on November 3, rgr4, 
mentioned in the previous chapter, is the 
incident alluded to. 


THE FIRST LORD’S POWERS 


The foregoing description of the position and 
powers assumed by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1915, and of his relations with his 
experts, has not been written out of any desire 
to stir up past controversies, still less to attack 
an individual Minister now holding a high 
position, or to provide mere sensational reading. 

As will be explained later on, constitutional 
problems of the utmost importance are involved, 
and for this reason all that Mr. Churchill said 
and did during the period that the naval attack 
against the Dardanelles was under consideration 
has to be closely examined and criticised. His 


1 Lord Bertie’s Diary, vol. ii. p. 148. 
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relations with the War Council, with the Board 
of Admiralty, with the War Staff Group and the 
naval experts generally, with the Admirals in 
command of fleets, and with his colleague the 
Secretary of State for War are, from the con- 
stitutional point of view, all matters of first-rate 
importance. Questions of principle are raised 
which cannot be allowed to remain longer in 
abeyance. 

It is certainly arguable that Mr. Churchill, 
in acting as he did, was fully within his rights as 
First Lord. The réle he assumed was practically 
identical with that played by Lord Kitchener at 
the War Office. 

Both acted as de facto Commanders-in-chief 
as well as Secretaries of State ; both combined in 
their own persons powers of command and of 
administration. 

Herein lies one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, lesson of the whole war. 

Accordingly, the story of the events which 
led up to the naval attack on the Dardanelles 
fortress has to be told faithfully and without 
regard to personal considerations. Unless it is, 
the true history of the Dardanelles-Gallipoli 
campaign will never be understood, and, without 
the truth, the nation and the Empire will never 
grasp the extent of the dangers they run in war, 
not merely from without but also from within. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SHORT CUT TO VICTORY 


THE Cabinet room at 10 Downing Street must 
in its time have witnessed many a strange scene, 
but it may be doubted whether it ever looked 
on one more curious or more dramatic than that 
which occurred on January 28, 1915. On this 
day the Council, to which the war destinies of 
the nation were confided, met there to decide 
a matter in which the lives of thousands, the 
expenditure of countless millions of treasure, 
possibly the fate of the whole war, were to be 
involved. 

Before the meeting Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Fisher met in the Prime Minister’s room and 
discussed with him the memoranda of Janu- 
ary 25 and 27 referred to in the previous chapter. 
The Prime Minister, after hearing both sides, 
expressed his concurrence in Mr. Churchill’s 
views.} 

1 D.C. I. 85. 
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Mr. Asquith’s frame of mind at this time can 
best be understood by a reference to the evidence 
he gave later before the Dardanelles Commission. 
We know already that he assumed, quite 
wrongly, that the First Lord was speaking with 
the authority of the Board of Admiralty behind 
him. Further, on being asked in what light he 
interpreted the views of the experts, he replied : 
“Very favourable. Mr. Churchill told me so, 
and I thought they were. ... Lord Fisher 
would always have preferred a_ conjoint 
military and naval operation, but he never 
said the Dardanelles expedition was doomed 
to failure; and I do not think he thought 
it was.” } 

-It is to be observed that Lord Fisher’s 
memorandum was not in the hands of the Council 
when the meeting took place, nor were they 
informed of the conversation which immediately 
preceded it.? 

At 11.30 A.M. the Council met. ‘“ Mr. 
Churchill,” so runs the record of the proceedings 
as given in the report of the Commission,’ “‘ said 
that he had communicated to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and to the French Admiralty the 
project for a naval attack on the Dardanelles. 
The Grand Duke had replied with enthusiasm, 

} D.C. I. 68. 2 D.C. I. 87. 3 D.C. I. 86. 
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French Admiralty had also sent a favourable 
reply, and had promised co-operation. Prepara- 
tions were in hand for commencing about the 
middle of February. He asked if the War 
Council attached importance to this operation, 
which undoubtedly involved some risk. 

“Lord Fisher said that he had understood 
that this question would not be raised to-day. 
The Prime Minister was well aware of his own 
views in regard to it. The Prime Minister said 
that, in view of the steps that had already been 
taken, the question could not well be left in 
abeyance.” 

About this time a dramatic scene occurred, 
which is thus described in Lord Fisher’s 
‘““Memories’”’ (p. 59). ‘‘ Lord Fisher sat and 
listened to the men who knew nothing about it 
and heard one after another pass opinion in 
favour of a venture to which he was opposed. 
He rose abruptly from the table and made as if 
to leave the room. 

‘‘ The tall figure of Lord Kitchener rose and 
followed him. The two stood by the window 
for some time in conversation and then both 
took their seats again. In Lord Fisher’s own 
words: ‘ I reluctantly gave in to Lord Kitchener 
and resumed my seat.’ 
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“ Mr. Asquith saw that drama enacted, and 
Mr. Asquith knew that it arose out of Lord 
Fisher’s opposition to the scheme under dis- 
cussion. But he allowed his colleagues on 
the Council to reach their conclusions without 
drawing from the expert his opinion for their 
guidance. The monstrous decision was there- 
fore taken without it. But they all knew it— 
such a scene could not occur without everyone 
knowing the cause.”’ 

Parenthetically, the reasons given by Lord 
Fisher himself for succumbing must be men- 
tioned. ‘‘ Lord Kitchener,” he writes, ‘‘ was so 
earnest and even emotional that I should return 
that I said to myself after some delay, ‘ Well, 
we can withdraw the ships at any moment, so 
long as the Military don’t land.’ ’’ He adds that 
he was mad on the Armada of 612 vessels, on 
which the success of his own North Sea- 
Baltic scheme depended. 

In his own words: “ He was very largely 
influenced to remain because he was convinced 
it was of vital importance to the nation to carry 
out the large building programme initiated by 
him, which was to enable the Navy to deal such 
a decisive blow in the decisive theatre (in 
northern waters) as would shorten the war.’’? 


1 Memories, p. 67. 
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To resume. The further official record of the 
meeting is as follows : 

‘“‘ Lord Kitchener considered the naval attack 
to be vitally important. If successful its effect 
would be equivalent to that of a successful 
campaign fought with the new armies. One 
merit of the scheme was that, if satisfactory 
progress was not made, the attack could be 
broken off. 

“Mr. Balfour then dwelt on the advantages 
which would accrue from a successful attack on 
the Dardanelles, and concluded by saying that 
‘it was difficult to imagine a more helpful 
operation.’ 

‘* Sir Edward Grey said it would also finally 
settle the attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of 
the Balkans. 

“Mr. Churchill said that the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean had 
expressed his belief that it could be done. He 
required from three weeks to a month to accom- 
plish it. The necessary ships were already on 
their way to the Dardanelles.” 

So much and no more is the official record 
of this historic meeting. Fortunately, how- 
ever, evidence quoted by the Commission in 
their Report throws further light on what 
occurred. 
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Take, for example, the following extracts ? 
from Sir Arthur Wilson’s evidence: 


““Q. In the discussions prior to January 13, 
leaving the First Lord out, was there any general 
consensus of naval opinion favourable to an 
exclusively naval attack? A. I do not think 
there was. 

“Q. In representing the opinion of the 
Admiralty to the War Council on the 13th 
January, or on the 28th, did the First Lord 
reflect these unfavourable opinions? A. No. 
I think he rather passed them over. He was 
very keen on his own views. 

““Q. In what way did you think the First 
Lord failed to represent the difficulties to the 
War Council? A. In the first place, he kept 
on saying he could do it without the Army ; he 
only wanted the Army to come in and reap the 
fruits, I think, was his expression ; and I think 
he generally minimised the risks from mobile 
guns, and treated it as if armoured ships were 
immune altogether from injury. I do not mean 
to say he actually said they were immune, but 
he minimised the risk a great deal.” 


After reading such evidence surprise can 
hardly be felt that the Commission recorded its 
1D.C. I. 88. 
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opinion of the Council’s discussions in the 
following terms : 

‘“ What actually happened was that the stress 
laid upon the unquestionable advantages which 
would accrue from success was so great that the 
disadvantages which would arise in the not 
improbable case of failure were insufficiently 
considered.” } 

Mr. Churchill’s description of a later phase of 
the Council’s deliberations must be held to apply 
with equal, if not greater, force to the proceed- 
ings of January 28. ‘So obliquely,” he says, 
“were these issues presented, so baffling were 
the personal factors involved, that the War 
Council was drawn insensibly and irresistibly 
into the gulf.’’ * 

Before leaving the proceedings of the meeting 
of January 28 one astounding fact must be 
emphasised to the full extent of the printer’s 
powers. 

What was represented as a purely naval 
problem was under discussion. At the table sat 
two of the most distinguished sailors of the day, 
both of them Admirals of the Fleet. Neither was 
asked to express an opinion, and neither did so. 
Admittedly both would have voted against the 
scheme had a vote been taken. 

1D.C. I. 93. 2 World Crisis, 1915, p. 172. 
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No amount of argument or casuistry can 
ever gainsay this one amazing fact. 


AMATEUR AND EXPERT 


The reader is asked to pause for a moment 
and consider the inner meaning of these pro- 
ceedings. The War Council consisted of very 
distinguished and very able men who doubtless 
could have formed an excellent judgement on the 
admissibility of any strategical project, had it 
been fully and fairly explained to them in the 
proper light and in all its bearings. Political 
considerations, internal as well as external, were 
bound to enter into the problem, and on such 
matters they were better judges than either 
sailors or soldiers. But sight must never be lost 
of the fact that they were all of them amateurs 
so far as naval warfare was concerned. Not one 
had, either by long experience or by specialised 
study of strategy, acquired instinctive know- 
ledge of what in any given situation could, or 
could not, be done. 

To revert for a moment to the chess analogy, 
Mason in his “ Principles of Chess ’’ makes the 
following pregnant remarks : 

“‘ Submit even the most complex of problems 
to a dozen skilful players, and there will be no 
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difference of opinion as to the proper course of 
procedure from first to last. 

‘‘ They agree directly as to what is best to be 
done, and carry on the winning play without 
hesitation, even though none of them have seen 
that particular position before. 

“‘ They will see at once that something is to 
be done: their general knowledge of Chess will 
suggest what that thing must be.”’ 

So it is with the experienced and instructed 
sailor or soldier. He recognises intuitively what 
in any given situation ought to be done, and 
what must be avoided. His acquired instinct 
shows him things that are hidden from the tyro 
and the amateur. 

The problem on which the War Council was 
asked to decide should, as has been already 
explained, have been presented to it as a military 
problem and not as a naval problem. 

Had half a dozen sailors and soldiers been 
assembled, and had the question of Turkey’s 
defeat been submitted to them, so much would 
have been established in half an hour’s dis- 
cussion. In fact, this very problem of attacking 
the Dardanelles had, a few years previously, 
been discussed conjointly by the naval and 
military staffs, and the military view that such 
an attack was not a feasible operation of war 
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had then prevailed. Had it again been discussed 
in a similar manner, by soldiers and sailors left 
to themselves, the conclusion arrived at would 
inevitably have been the same. 

But this very problem was now put before 
the Council as a purely naval problem. Mr. 
Churchill “‘ kept on saying he could do it 
without the Army.”’ 


THE PLAN 


The strategical plans which were in the 
minds of Lord Kitchener and Lord Fisher in 
January 1915 have already been described. 
The plan now advocated by the First Lord was 
simplicity itself. The British fleet at the Dar- 
danelles was gradually to destroy by gunfire the 
seaward forts of the fortress, sweep up or break 
through the mine-field known to exist in the 
narrow waters south of Chanak,! sail through 
the Straits, some 40 miles in length, which 
connect the Aegaean with the Sea of Marmora, 
and approach Constantinople, engaging en route 
the Goeben and the Breslau and the rest of the 
Turkish fleet if they were encountered. 

On the fleet’s arrival at the Turkish capital 

1 It is now known that there were ten lines of mines, or 
324 mines in all, in the narrow space between Chanak and the 


Intermediate Defences (The World Crists, 1915, Pp. 260). 
F 
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a revolution was to take place and the Ottoman 
Government was to sue for terms of peace. 

Without a revolution the whole plan was bound 

to fail. To this extent it was a pure gamble. 

The following questions are, therefore, 
pertinent. Was a revolution likely to occur ? 
If it did not, what would have been the situation 
of the victorious fleet ? 

The fleet, as we know, never eeached even 
the Intermediate Defences of the fortress, and 
accordingly what would have happened if a 
passage had been forced is largely a matter of 
conjecture. What we do know is that the 
Sultan, the Government (for all practical pur- 
poses Enver Pasha) and the central army of 
reserve were, in the event of an Allied success, 
to abandon the capital and withdraw into Asia 
Minor. In these circumstances a revolution 
depended on the Turkish Army mutinying and 
refusing to obey orders. But a mutiny in the 
presence of an enemy is an unlikely event, 
especially when a nation, as was the case with 
the Turks in 1915, knows it is fighting for its 
national existence. History records very few 
examples of such a breakdown of military 
discipline. 

Accordingly the underlying idea of the whole 
plan was Utopian in the extreme. 
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THE LESSON OF 1922 


Failing a mutiny, the probable course of 
events is no longer a matter of hypothesis. We 
know now from bitter experience what the 
position of the fleet would have been, after it 
had been a short time in the Marmora. 

In r922 Allied forces held Constantinople 
and were entrenched on both sides of the 
Bosphorus. A powerful fleet was in the Marmora 
and British troops were in full possession of: 
the Gallipoli Peninsula and of the hills round 
Chanak. Mustapha Kemal, having behind him 
an army nothing like so numerous or so well 
equipped as Enver commanded in 1915, had 
defied the Allies from Angora, and war at one 
time seemed imminent. 

Had it supervened, there is not the least 
doubt but that the whole of the Allied forces of 
occupation, naval as well as military, would 
have been placed in a situation of the greatest 
difficulty. Unless the Powers represented were 
prepared at short notice to put in the field 
armies sufficiently numerous to crush Turkish 
resistance, the best that could be hoped for was 
that their detachments then in Turkey could 
be withdrawn without a serious military disaster 
occurring. 
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The fleet, it is true, might have continued 
for a while to dominate Constantinople with 
little danger to itself, but a few guns of position, 
placed by the enemy anywhere on the Asiatic 
coast opposite the Gallipoli Peninsula, would 
have effectually prevented a single supply or 
store ship reaching it. It, too, must have 
abandoned the Marmora. 

If, in February or March 1915, our fleet had 
reached Constantinople, and if the Turkish army 
had remained staunch, the same thing would 
have happened. 

Admiral Jackson’s prognostications in his 
memorandum of January 5 would certainly 
have been fulfilled. Like Admiral Duckworth’s 
squadron in 1806, those of our battleships that 
had survived the forcing of the Straits would, 
after a short interval, have had to fight their 
way out again as best they could. 

In the face of an undefeated Turkish army no 
fleet could remain for long in the Sea of Marmora. 
The problem throughout was military and not 
naval. 

From whatever standpoint the naval attack 
on the Dardanelles fortress is viewed, whether 
of the hopeful plans it supplanted, or of its 
very speculative character, or of the misuse of 
naval power, or of the naval risks involved 
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and the losses entailed, or, not least, of its false 
objective, as a strategical conception it stands 
self-condemned. 


THE DECISION 


Such in broadest outline was the plan on 
which the War Council, after a few hours’ per- 
functory discussion, was asked to register a 
decision. Its members, most of them very busy 
men, had to guide them only the explanations 
of a civilian Minister who “‘ was very keen on 
his own views,’ who ‘‘ minimised the risks,” 
who rather passed over unfavourable opinions, 
and who stated definitely that ‘‘ he could do it 
without the Army.”’ 

Hence, of course, Lord Kitchener’s ac- 
quiescence and his persuasion of Lord Fisher 
to resume his seat. Naval action, whatever 
the result, could not but prove beneficial to 
the execution of the Alexandretta project he 
had in mind at the time. 

Hence, too, the Council’s final decision come 
to at an evening meeting on the same day 
(January 28). It was that— 

An attack should be made by the fleet alone 
with Constantinople as its ultimate objective.! 

“ This,’’ said Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ I take as the 

1D.C. I. go. 
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point of final decision. After it, I never looked 
back. We had left the region of discussion and 
consultation, of balancings and misgivings. The 
matter had passed into the domain of action.’’ ! 

Exactly so. All idea of abandoning the 
attack if it did not prove successful, an argu- 
ment which had carried so much weight with 
the Council, was now thrown to the winds. 
So, too, as we are now going to learn, were the 
assurances given that the assistance of the 
Army would not be required. 

The matter had now passed into the domain 
of action. Amateur strategy had triumphed. 


1 D.C. I. 89. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CATSPAW 


The Gallipoli campaign will stand for all time 
as a classical example of disjointed action by a 
navy and an army, of national forces being thrown 
into battle piecemeal and being defeated in detail, 
of one service being dragged by the action of 
another service into an operation which proved its 
undoing. 


In the interests of historical truth so much 
has to be said. It now becomes necessary to 
ascertain how so disastrous a clash of interests 
ever arose. Efforts have been made to prove 
that Lord Kitchener himself suggested the naval 
attack and accordingly must be held responsible 
for all its consequences. For example, in the 
official Naval History, by Sir Julian Corbett, 
it is asserted on p. 66 of Vol. II. that, in 
January, “ as the result of a special study of this 
theatre (Turkey) by the General Staff, Lord 
Kitchener reached the conclusion that the 
Dardanelles was the most suitable objective.” 
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Lord Kitchener, as we know from the 
findings of the Dardanelles Commission, asked 
only for a naval demonstration. Nothing more. 
Moreover, he had the Alexandretta project 
clearly in mind at this time. 

As regards the alleged complicity of the 
General Staff, the assertion made can be proved 
to be incorrect. The two men who must have 
been charged with such a study—the Director 
of Military Operations (Major-General Sir Charles 
Callwell) and the officer who supervised the 
Turkish section (Brigadier-General Buckley) — 
are fortunately alive and able to speak for them- 
selves. Both state positively that in January no 
such study was ever made by them or suggested 
to them. They affirm that it was not until the 
War Council began to discuss the question of 
military co-operation in February that Lord 
Kitchener directed them to explore the possi- 
bilities of military action in support of the fleet. 

Further, there was the strongest possible 
reason why the General Staff should have been, 
and was, averse to any enterprise against the 
Dardanelles being undertaken. A joint dis- 
cussion on this very project by the naval and 
military staffs has been already alluded to. 
This occurred in 1906, Lord Fisher being First 
Sea Lord at the time. 
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From the memorandum which issued as the 
result of this discussion it is clear that, although 
the naval authorities even then were in favour 
of a joint naval and military enterprise being 
attempted against the Dardanelles fortress, the 
General Staff would have nothmg to do with it. 

‘The successful conclusion,’ so runs the 
memorandum} “‘of a military operation against 
the Gallipoli Peninsula must depend on the 
ability of the fleet, not only to dominate the 
Turkish defences with gunfire and to crush their 
field troops during the period of helplessness 
which exists while an army is in process of dis- 
embarkation, but also to cover the advance of 
troops once ashore, until they could gain a firm 
foothold, and establish themselves upon the 
high ground in rear of the coast defences of the 
Dardanelles. 

“‘ In the opinion of the General Staff, a doubt 
exists whether the co-operating fleet would be 
able to give this absolute guarantee. 

“* However brilliant as a combination of war, 
and however fruitful in its consequences such 
an operation would be, were it crowned with 
success, the General Staff, in view of the risks 
involved, are not prepared to recommend its 
being attempted.” 

IDC. 1.10. © 
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From this attitude the General Staff never 
receded. The Government of that day could 
not but be profoundly influenced by military 
opinion so strongly expressed. From 1907 on- 
wards the idea of a Dardanelles venture was 
ruled out of account, and the decision then 
arrived at still held good down to February 
IQI5. 

Hard things have been said of the General 
Staff for not having ready prepared in their 
pigeon-holes a cut-and-dried scheme for the 
capture of the Dardanelles fortress. When, 
however, the facts of the case are known, they 
would more justly be open to criticism had 
they, after 1906, wasted their time and their 
exiguous secret service funds on an object 
which was no longer regarded as a feasible 
operation of war. 


1906 MEMORANDUM IGNORED 


In February 1915 the memorandum alluded 
to above was brought by the Prime Minister to 
the notice of the War Council who decided, 
however, to ignore its warnings. The reasons 
assigned for the adoption of this course are as 
follows : 


1. The failure of the Turkish Army in Iogrt. 
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2. Increased power of naval ordnance since 
1906. 

3. The effect of the German heavy guns at 
Liege and Namur. 

4. Use of aircraft for ‘‘ spotting” for the 
guns of the fleet. 

5. Turkish sea communications through the 
Marmora would be vulnerable to submarines. 

When the decision to ignore the memor- 
andum was arrived at, the naval attack had not 
yet begun and there were, therefore, some 
grounds for assuming that the doctrines of 1906 
no longer held good in 1915. But long before 
the military landing took place in April, all these 
assumptions had either been disproved or had 
been proved to be of extremely doubtful worth. 

The Turks had been fighting most stubbornly 
on the defensive ; the naval gun, with its flat 
trajectory and armour piercing shells, had failed 
to silence the Inner Forts and had proved almost 
useless against entrenched troops and concealed 
artillery ; for various reasons the seaplanes had 
been unable to render much assistance to the 
- guns of the fleet ; and, in spite of most gallant 
attempts, not a single submarine had reached 
the Marmora. It was in fact extremely doubtful 
whether the latter feat could be accomplished 
at all. 
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All these points had been brought to notice 
in the reports sent to London by the Admiral 
in command at the Dardanelles, so we have 
here a striking example of plainest warnings 
being set aside on grounds proved by experience 
to be wholly unjustifiable. 

Had the Admiralty and War Office staffs 
been kept in touch with one another, such things 
could not possibly have happened. General 
Callwell has affirmed more than once in his 
writings that, from January onwards, the two 
_ staffs were never given an opportunity of taking 
counsel together. Had naval and military 
experts met in conference to discuss the problem 
of the Dardanelles, he is convinced that both a 
naval attack and a military landing would have 
been ruled out as impossible undertakings. 


FEBRUARY 16 

On January 28, as we know, the War Council 
had assented to a purely naval attack being 
directed against the Dardanelles Straits. 

Less than three weeks later, on February 16, 
the same Council decided to mass a considerable 
land force in the Mediterranean to be used as 
occasion might require. This force was to be 
available, in case of necessity, to support the naval 
attack on the Dardanelles. 
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No adequate explanation has ever been 
afforded of this sudden change of front. 

Nothing had happened to explain it. Nota 
shot had been fired by the fleet ; the military 
position was still practically the same as it had 
been in January, when Lord Kitchener asserted 
with perfect truth: “‘ We shall not be ready for 
anything big for some months.”’ 

The report of the Dardanelles ‘Commission 
throws but little light on what happened between 
January 28 and February 16. All it tells us is 
that ‘after the meeting on January 28 the 
objective of the British Government remained 
the same, but the views entertained as to the 
means of realising it underwent a gradual but 
profound change. The necessity for employ- 
ing a large military force became daily more 
apparent. The idea of a purely naval operation 
was gradually dropped. The prestige argument 
grew in importance. It does not appear that 
the Cabinet or the War Council ever definitely 
discussed and deliberately changed the policy. 
General Callwell says it would be very difficult 
to assign any date at which the change took 
place. ‘ We drifted,’ he said, ‘into the big 
military attack.’ 

“At the evening meeting on January 28 
Lord Kitchener had stated very plainly, in- 
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connection with the question which was then 
under discussion of affording assistance to Serbia, 
that we had at present no troops to spare. 
Mr. Churchill was of a different opinion.”’! 

It seems not improbable that the clue to this 
mystery is to be found in the last sentence. On 
pp. 176-180 of his book, “‘ The World Crisis, 
1915, Mr. Churchill tells us much that tends 
to enlightenment. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ACTION 


On January 29 and 30, at Lord Kitchener’s 
suggestion, he interviewed Sir John French in 
France in the hopes of “‘ procuring some military 
force to influence the political situation in the 
Balkans.? 

“The Commander-in-Chief’s view,’ he tells 
us, “ was that the naval attack on the Dar- 
danelles, on the practicability and technical 
details of which he could not pronounce, was in 
principle a most valuable and useful operation ; 
but that any attempt at heavy military opera- 
tions in the new theatre, such as would be 
entailed in the forcible occupation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, would be an altogether un- 
justifiable strain upon our military resources, 


1D.C. I. 95. 2 World Crisis, 1915, p. 176. 
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and might lead to disaster either in France or 
at Gallipoli, through inadequate numbers and 
ammunition being available for both fronts. 

“He was willing, however, to defer to the 
wishes of the Council by releasing in March, for 
political purposes in the Balkan States, two of 
the four new divisions which were to come to 
France.”’ 

“‘T was very much impressed,” added Mr. 
Churchill, when reporting the result of this 
interview to Lord Kitchener, “‘with the Field- 
Marshal’s desire to meet the wishes of the 
Government, even when he could not share our 
views.” 

Two things emerge from this incident. First, 
that on the morrow of the meeting of January 28 
Mr. Churchill had the possibility of a Gallipoli 
landing clearly in view. Secondly, that in the 
two divisions Sir John French had offered to 
release there existed the nucleus of a force for 
an amphibious operation as opposed to a purely 
naval enterprise. 


NAVAL PRESSURE 


One other thing is made clear by Mr. 
Churchill’s own account. The naval experts, 
including Lord Fisher, who all along were “ in 
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favour of a combined attack, but not of action 
by the Fleet alone,’ continued to press their 
point of view urgently and incessantly. ‘‘ Once 
it began to be realised that troops in consider- 
able numbers were becoming available, Sir 
Henry Jackson and Lord Fisher began to 
press for their employment in the Dardanelles 
operation.’’? 

“Lord Fisher was perfectly clear. He 
wanted the Gallipoli Peninsula stormed and 
held by the Army. 

“I hope you were successful with Kitchener,” 
he wrote to the First Lord on the evening of 
February 16, “in getting divisions sent to 
Lemnos to-morrow. Not a grain of wheat will 
come from the Black Sea unless there is military 
occupation of the Dardanelles, and it will be the 
wonder of the ages that no troops were sent to 
co-operate with the fleet with half a million 
soldiers in England.” 

On February 15 Sir Henry Jackson wrote a 
long memorandum? which was sent to Admiral 
Carden not as orders, but “ as suggestions to be 
adopted by him or not at his discretion.” It 
concluded in the following terms: “ The full 
advantage of the undertaking (the naval attack) 


1 D.C. I. 67. ; ne Crisis, 1915, p. 178. 
.C. I. 95. 
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would only be obtained by the occupation of the 
Peninsula by a military force acting in con- 
junction with the naval operations, as the 
pressure of a strong field army of the enemy on 
the Peninsula would not only greatly harass the 
operations, but would render the passage of the 
Straits impracticable by any but powerfully 
armed vessels, even though all the permanent 
defences had been silenced. 

“The naval bombardment is not recom- 
mended as a sound operation unless a strong 
military force is ready to assist in the operation 
or, at least, follow it up immediately the forts 
are silenced.”’ 

In view of the First Lord’s assurances on 
January 28 that the Navy could act without 
the Army’s help, comment on such “ sugges- 
tions ’’ seems superfluous. 

Hardly less superfluous is comment on 
Mr. Churchill’s own statement on the subject 
under discussion. ‘“‘ Amid the conflicting 
Opinions, competing plans and shifting exi- 
gencies of the situation, the desirability of 
concentrating the largest possible army in the 
Eastern Mediterranean with extreme prompti- 
tude, and placing at its head a supreme general, 
seemed to us all at the Admiralty to be obvious. 
Therefore we at all times, in all discussions, 

@ 
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supported everything that would promote and 
expedite this concentration.’ ? 

Enough has been said to show whence came 
the pressure which, in less than three weeks after 
an attack by the fleet alone had been decided on, 
induced the War Council on February 16 to 
register ‘‘ the all-important decision from which 
sprang the joint naval and military enterprise 
against the Gallipoli Peninsula.’ ? 


THE ARMY CALLED ON 


Without drawing on Sir John French’s 
command, Lord Kitchener had at his disposal 
one division, and one division only, of seasoned 
and properly trained troops. This was the 
2oth Division, which in February was in process 
of formation in England. It was composed 
mainly of regular units withdrawn from overseas 
stations. 

A bitter controversy soon arose as to whether 
this division should be sent to the Mediterranean 
or not. Its despatch was urged by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and resisted by Lord 
Kitchener, who already had promised it to Sir 
John French. On February 19, 24, and 26, we 
are told, a series of ‘‘ acute discussions’’ took 
place at the War Council.® 
1 World Crisis, 1915, p. 180. D.C. 1.96. *%D.C. 1. 99. 
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At the meeting on February 26 the First 
Lord formally recorded his dissent at the 29th 
Division being retained in this country, and 
added that ‘“‘ he must disclaim all responsibility 
if disaster occurred in Turkey owing to the 
insufficiency of troops.’’? Yet less than a month 
before, as Sir Arthur Wilson stated in his evidence, 
Mr. Churchill had “‘ kept on saying he could do 
it without the Army.”’ 

Once again comment seems superfluous. 


THE ARMY’S ROLE 


One piece of evidence, fortunately preserved 
for posterity in the memorandum by Mr. Roch, 
which accompanies the Dardanelles Commission’s 
report, makes clear much that might otherwise 
be obscure. Mr. Lloyd George, we are told, at 
the meeting on February 24 “strongly urged 
that the Army should not be required or expected 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the Navy 
and that, if the Navy failed, we should try 
somewhere else, in the Balkans, and not neces- 
sarily at the Dardanelles.’’ 

Ex pede Herculem ! 

This one piece of evidence, by itself, not 
only illustrates what went on at the “acute 


1D.C. I, ror. 2 D.C.I. p. 56. 
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discussions ’’ during February, but it also justi- 
fies fully the title given to this chapter. 


THE QUESTION OF PRESTIGE 

One other fact of importance is stressed by 
the Dardanelles Commission. During February 
Lord Kitchener was becoming daily more im- 
pressed with the disastrous consequences likely 
to ensue if the Navy failed. 

On February 24 he expressed the view that 
“if the Fleet would not get through the Straits 
unaided, the Army ought to see the business 
through. The effect of a defeat in the Orient 
would be very serious. There could be no going 
back. The publicity of the announcement had 
committed us.”’ ! 

At first sight the last sentence is somewhat 
puzzling, as, on the date in question, nothing 
had occurred at the Dardanelles which com- 
mitted us irretrievably. On February 19 the 
fleet bombarded the Outer Defences with inde- 
cisive results, and on February 22 a brief 
communiqué on the subject had been issued by 
the Admiralty to the Press. 

But simultaneously a leading article, clearly 
inspired, had appeared in The Times, intimating 
in unmistakable terms that an attack of major 

1D.C. I. roo. 
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importance had been opened, and that military 
assistance would be required. 

In it the advantages, political, economic and 
military, of forcing the Straits were emphasised. 
The consequences of the fall of Constantinople, 
and of opening the way to Odessa, were touched 
on. 

‘The bombardment,’ the world was in- 
formed, ‘‘ contains that touch of imagination 
which has of late been conspicuously lacking in 
the war.”’ 

*“ Bombardment from the sea,”’ it was added, 
“ will not carry such a project very far unless it 
is combined with troops. 

““A bombardment of the entrance to the 
Dardanelles can only be satisfactorily developed 
into a combined land and sea attack, if the 
military strength employed is at least equivalent 
to the naval strength. 

“In other words it is not enough to have 
plenty of battleships, for plenty of troops are 
required also. The squadrons can do their part, 
but they must have an ample military backing. 
No greater mistake could be committed than to 
give the fleet insufficient military support. 

““ The one thing that the Allies dare not risk 
in a persistent attack on the Dardanelles is 
failure. 
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“If the Peninsula of Gallipoli could be 
seized and safely held, the worst stage would 
be over !” 

On March 1 another leading article appeared, 
headed ‘ Forcing the Dardanelles,’’ which was 
even more explicit as to our intentions. The 
presence of the Queen Elizabeth at the Dar- 
danelles was announced ; the news was stated 
to be extremely favourable and encouraging ; 
and the success of the naval boat landings was 
emphasised. 

The public were informed that ‘‘ the moment 
a way is forced through the Dardanelles from 
end to end, Constantinople will be at the mercy 
of the Allied fleets.”” Once again they were 
asked to observe that “ the attack is an example 
of far-seeing vision, of a kind which the Allies 
have so often lacked.” 

When reading these official announcements, 
for such in effect the articles amounted to, it 
must be borne in mind that the decision to break 
off the attack in the event of the fleet being 
unable to make headway still held good, and 
that the employment of troops was still under 
discussion in the War Council. 

The article of February 22 would appear, in 
part at any rate, to explain what Lord Kitchener 
meant when, on the 24th, he stated that “‘ the 
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publicity of the announcement had committed 
us.” 

Moreover, both articles and another on 
March 5, entitled ‘‘ The Dardanelles and After,’’ 
give the key to what Lord Grey of Falloden had 
in mind when he wrote as follows: “‘ The first 
attack appeared to have a great success, and the 
importance of the operation was at once boomed 
in a way that made it impossible to treat it 
thereafter as nothing more than a naval 
demonstration. * * * * 

“We stood publicly committed to an attack 
on the Dardanelles, as a serious effort, from 
which we could not withdraw, except by admis- 
sion of a serious defeat. Kitchener was asked to 
provide troops for land operations in Gallipoli 
to support the fleet. This was the very thing 
that he had expressly stipulated that he should 
not be called upon to do, but in face of what had 
happened he could not now refuse.’’? 

It will be for the historian of the future to 
analyse, and pronounce on, the events towards 
the end of February 1915 which led directly to 
the military landing on the Gallipoli Peninsula. — 
Some of those events have little to do with 
strategy, even amateur strategy, and the soldier 


1 Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916, by Viscount Grey of 
Falloden, K G., vol. II. p. 76. 
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has no desire to discuss matters which, fortun- 
ately, lie outside his province. Hecan only note 
the consequences of political action. 

In this connection the following extract from 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s ‘ Gallipoli Diary ”’ (p. 115) 
speaks for itself. Writing at Mudros on April 16, 
ten days that is before the landings, he remarks : 
“‘ It is a huge handicap to us here that our great 
men keep all their tricks for their political 
friends, and have none to spare for their natural 
enemies. There has been very little attempt to 
disguise our aims in England.” 

Need more be said ! 

This only, perhaps. Following the publicity 
campaign in London, the Press in Egypt was 
permitted freely to announce the presence of the 
Expeditionary Force and discuss its destination. 
Gallipoli was clearly indicated. | 

Never possibly has an enemy been given fuller 
warning of when and where to expect attack. 
Secrecy was ignored. 


LORD KITCHENER’S POSITION 


The dilemma in which Lord Kitchener was 
placed can only be described as tragic. He was 
under no illusion as to the task that would be 
imposed on the Army if the Navy failed. 
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At the end of February he sent General 
Birdwood from Egypt to report on the state of 
affairs at the Dardanelles, and from his reports 
he learned that the chances of naval success 
were uncertain, and that the defences of the 
Peninsula were of a very formidable character. 

The information sent by General Maxwell 
from Egypt was even more specific. On 
February 24 he telegraphed that he understood 
that the Gallipoli Peninsula was everywhere 
heavily fortified and prepared for defence, and 
was practically a fort, advance against which 
from any quarter without heavy guns would 
seem to be hazardous. 

Iwo days later Sir John Maxwell repeated 
to Lord Kitchener the views of Colonel Maucorps, 
a French officer, who had been for five years 
military attaché at Constantinople. His opinion 
was that it would be extremely hazardous to 
land on the Peninsula, which was very strongly 
fortified for defence. He estimated the garrison 
at 30,000 men under the command of an 
energetic officer. 

Moreover, Lord Kitchener was fully aware 
of the large reserves in and near Constanti- 
nople. He could not have been insensible to 
the fact that he had neither trained men nor 

1 D.C. II. 12 and 13. 
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munitions, especially high explosive shells, suf- 
ficient for a fresh land campaign, which he knew 
from General Birdwood’s reports early in March 
it would be impossible to restrict to minor 
operations. 

But, in his mind, the idea of defeat in the 
East, and its possible consequences, over- 
shadowed all other considerations. If the Navy 
failed, the Army must see the business through. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION 


On March ro Lord Kitchener withdrew his 
opposition to the despatch of the 29th Division 
to the Mediterranean,! and on March 12 Sir 
Ian Hamilton was appointed to command a 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, estimated 
at 60,000 British troops, with a French division 
of colonial and native troops, about 18,000 
strong. Of the British contingent only the 29th 
Division was adequately trained for offensive 
mobile operations. 

On March 18 the combined French and 
British fleets attacked in strength the Inter- 
mediate and Inner Defences of the Dardanelles 
fortress. Of eighteen capital ships engaged 
three were sunk and three, including the modern 
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battle cruiser Inflexible, were put out of action. 
There was no appreciable gain. 

On March Io, in reply to a telegram from 
General Hamilton referring to the previous day’s 
naval action, Lord Kitchener ordered military 
action in precise terms: ‘“ You know my 
views that the passage of the Dardanelles must 
be forced, and that if any large military opera- 
tions on the Gallipoli Peninsula by the Army 
are necessary to clear the way, they must be 
undertaken, after careful consideration of the 
local defences, and must be carried through.”’ ? 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 


The die was cast. The Army after all was to 
attempt to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
the Navy. An expeditionary force inferior in 
numbers and training to the armies the enemy 
could and did bring against it, without siege 
artillery save what the flat-trajectory guns of 
the Navy could supply, without bombs or siege 
paraphernalia, without any preconceived plan 
or previous preparations worth mentioning, 
without opportunity gradually to introduce new 
troops to active service conditions as was done 
on the Western Front, without a port of any 
sort to serve as a land base, was asked to assault 

1D.C. I. 114. 
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a fortress that nature and man’s efforts had 
combined to render well-nigh impregnable. 

This, too, against German brain power and 
an enemy pre-eminently stubborn in defence, in 
a theatre where food and accommodation were 
non-existent, where the water supply proved 
totally inadequate,1 where dysentery became 
epidemic and a plague of flies, loathsome and 
insanitary, rendered life intolerable, where the 
line of communication throughout was at the 
mercy of wind and waves and open to submarine 
attack, where room to manceuvre, and even to 
form for attack, was wanting, and where every 
beach and every reserve position was under the 
direct aimed fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

As Sir John French had foretold in January, 
Gallipoli added to the Western Front strained 
our resources beyond the breaking point. Men 
and material proved insufficient for both 
campaigns. 

In the striking words of an American writer, 
‘“‘ the expedition remained to the end an illegiti- 
mate child, importunate in its demands and 
annoying by the very fact of its existence.” 2 

1 Tens of thousands of men and hundreds of mules subsisted 
for months on water brought in tankers from Port Said. This 
water was estimated locally to cost from 4d. to 6d. per gallon. 


2 Note by Major Sherman Miles, U.S. Army, in the U‘S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, June 1925, p. 1031. 
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THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 


The sequel is well known. On April 25 
landings were effected with heavy loss and a 
narrow foothold was gained ashore, which was 
held to the end. The attack, however, during 
eight months never succeeded in piercing the 
prepared outpost positions of the defence. The 
fortress’s main line of defence was never even 
approached. 

In August, after heavy reinforcements had 
been sent out from home, an attempt was made 
from the Suvla area against the fortress’s land 
communications, but, like the earlier attacks 
against the fortress itself, it failed to effect any- 
thing. Partly owing to the inexperience of the 
troops employed, but mainly to the enemy still 
having considerable reserves in hand, this attack 
was soon brought to a standstill, and months of 
heart-breaking trench warfare followed. 

The enterprise so reluctantly begun was as 
reluctantly abandoned. On October 31 General 
Monro, who had been sent out from home to 
command the expeditionary force and to inform 
the Government on the situation, reported 
definitely in favour of evacuation. 

The Cabinet in London, being still uncon- 
vinced, invited Lord Kitchener to visit the 
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Peninsula and state his views. On November 15 
he pronounced strongly in favour of evacuation, 
but procrastination still continued and thou- 
sands of lives were uselessly sacrificed in 
consequence. It was not till December 7 that 
orders for withdrawal were issued by the 
Government, and it was not till January 8, 
1916, that the last man left the Peninsula. 


THE CAMPAIGN REVIEWED 


Attempts have been made to justify this 
campaign on the score that, during its course, 
the flower of the Turkish army was contained 
and decimated. That this happened is true, but 
similar results could have been attained at many 
points elsewhere, at Alexandretta in particular, 
with less effort to ourselves and at far less 
sacrifice of men, money, and shipping. 

For the Turk land transport and supply 
have ever proved a source of weakness in war, 
and the point selected for attacking him was 
just where his troubles in these respects were 
at a minimum and where our own were bound 
to be at a maximum. 

Moreover, a policy of merely “ killing Turks ”’ 
was not the avowed object of the naval attack 
in the first instance or of the subsequent military 
expedition. A strategical plan must be judged 
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on its merits and not by collateral issues or 
imagined consequences. 

It was as a short cut to victory that the Dar- 
danelles attack was designed, and it is as a short 
cut to victory that it must be judged. In this 
sense History is bound to pronounce it a dismal 
failure—a failure that is relieved only by the 
gallantry, the long-suffering and the patience of 
all—-sailors, soldiers and airmen alike—who 
attempted the impossible. 

Let it not be thought that a single word 
written so far implies, or is intended to imply, 
the smallest reflection on the conduct of the 
operations by the men on the spot, least of all 
on the naval and military commanders-in-chief. 
They did only what they were ordered to do; 
they did all, and more than all, that could 
reasonably be expected of them. 

Responsibility for failure rests not with them 
but with those who, against expert advice and 
in the teeth of plainest warnings, embarked on 
an enterprise which, it is now clear, had from 
the beginning only the most slender, if any, 
prospect of success. 

Few will be found to disagree with the follow- 
ing summary of this sad episode in our history, 
written by one who himself played a dis- 
tinguished part in the Aegaean in 1915. 
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“The campaign of the Dardanelles will 
remain through all ages to come an imperishable 
monument to the heroism of our race, to the 
courage and endurance of our soldiers and 
sallors, to the lack of vision and incapacity of 
our politicians.”’} 

Admiral Wemyss fully endorses Mr. Page’s 
scathing condemnation already quoted.? 

One other thing requires in justice to be 
stated, and stated in the clearest terms. The 
Army bears no particle of ill-will against the 
Navy for its share in leadmg it into the Gallipoli 
shambles. There was not an officer or man who 
fought and suffered on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
who did not realise that it was the ill-starred 
naval attack which had brought him there, but 
such thoughts never affected in the smallest 
degree the perfectly harmonious relations that 
subsisted between the two Services throughout 
the campaign. Never was brotherhood-in-arms 
more perfect or more cordial. 

But, while excusing the Navy of all blame 
in the matter, the Army asks, and is entitled to 
ask, what the system of higher control was that 
made it possible for one Service to be played off 


1 The Navy in the Dardanelles, by Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Wester-Wemyss, p. 284. 
2 SeeZp. xvii. 
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against the other, and for sins of omission and 
commission to be perpetrated, which could, and 
would, have been avoided, had the directing 
staffs of the two Services been kept in close and 
constant touch, the one with the other, both 
before and during the war. 

This question remains to be answered. 


CHAPTER VI 
SANHEDRIM CONTROL 


‘You cannot run war with a Sanhedrim,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons, when at the end of 1915 he became 
Prime Minister, and almost in the same breath 
he alluded to our having suffered disaster after 
disaster through tardiness of decision and action. 

Unfortunately we are not told what were 
the deficiencies in the War Council, and its 
immediate successors in 1915 the Dardanelles 
Committee and the War Committee, that made 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was a member of all 
three, compare them with that eminently 
respectable body of high priests, scribes, phari- 
sees and elders, which constituted the Jewish 
Council of State. It may have been a question 
of numbers; more likely it was a matter of 
qualifications or rather disqualifications. What 
is important is that, in the opinion of one who 
knew, the one Council was as unfit to be 
entrusted with the conduct of a great war as 
the other. 
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If any principle underlies the term “ Sanhe- 
drim Control”’ it is this, that sailors and soldiers 
must in all circumstances and under all con- 
ditions be kept in their places, and on no account 
must they be permitted to play any responsible 
part in the Nation’s councils. The high priest, 
the scribe, the pharisee, and the elder, by virtue 
of his position as a member of a Sanhedrim, is 
fully qualified to deal with any question that 
arises, whether in peace or in war. 

This is no mere fanciful supposition. 

“The distinction between politics and 
strategy,” so writes Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ diminishes 
as the point of view is raised. At the summit 
true politics and strategy are one.”’} 

Ergo, quite obviously, the politician is fully 
qualified to deal with strategy ! 

Hence Amateur Strategy ! 

Hence Gallipoli ! 


POLITICS AND STRATEGY 

It is well that this thesis that Politics and 
Strategy are one and the same thing has been 
so frankly stated. The ordinary man now 
knows where he stands and what the problem 
is with which he has to deal. For what is the 
meaning of such a claim ? 

1 World Crisis, 1915, p. 21. 
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If it means anything at all, it is equivalent 
to saying that every politician is a heaven-born 
naval and military strategist, that the man who 
produces a weapon is necessarily the right man 
to use it, that the administrator automatically 
becomes the commander. 

Politics and strategy are radically and funda- | 
mentally things apart from one another. Strategy 
begins where politics end. 

They connote different aptitudes of mind, 
wholly different training, and different methods 
of action. 

No one knows this better than the sailor or 
soldier. The last thing he wants is to get mixed 
up in politics. He recognises that policy is the 
business of the politician, who provides and 
develops the national resources for war and 
decides against whom they are to be used. 

All sailors and soldiers do ask is that, when 
policy is settled, the naval and military plans 
for defeating the enemy, 2.e. Strategy, and the 
executive control of the forces provided to give 
effect to policy, 7.e. Command, shall be regarded 
as being in a sphere apart from politics. 

The politician, unfortunately, either cannot, 
or will not, recognise limitations in the scope of 
politics which ordinary common sense would 
seem to dictate. Only too often he trespasses 
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on the purely military domain with disastrous 
consequences. Amateur Strategy and a it 
implies is the result. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE _ 


On land the instances of political interference 
in the sphere of military strategy and command 
are too numerous and too notorious to need 
enumeration. One example will suffice. During 
the war between the United States of America 
and England in 1812-14, the American Secretary 
of War “ issued orders in his own name governing 
the movement of the armies, and in every respect 
he held the generals in the relation of strict 
military subordination.”” One Secretary of ‘War, 
a civilian, on one occasion actually assumed 
command in the field. During the civil war 
between the North and the South, similar inter- 
ference on the part of the politicians was not 
unknown.! 

‘“‘ This union of the purse and the sword,” to 
use the expression of the American historian, 
produced results quite as deleterious in the 
domain of administration as in the military 
sphere. The enemy alone benefited. 

In naval matters, it must be owned, such 


1 The Military Policy of the United States, by Major-General 
Upton, United States Army. 
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interference on the part of the politician has 
been less common and less obtrusive. In our 
own country at any rate, the spectacle of a 
civilian Minister dictating naval strategy and 
acting in all respects as a naval commander-in- 
chief was unknown prior to I914. 

It is a most ominous portent. 


OUR SYSTEM IN THE PAST 


Formerly in this country both the sailor and 
the soldier were, as regards the exercise of 
executive command, and in matters of honours 
and patronage, less subject to Parliamentary 
influences than they are to-day. 

The Navy had its Board of Admiralty, con- 
sisting of executive officers who, as a Commission 
under the Crown, exercised the powers of the 
dormant office of Lord High Admiral. Its 
administration was vested in a separate Navy 
Board, the Board of Ordnance and other similar 
Boards, which functioned under powers derived 
directly from Parliament. Thus in former times 
the Board of Admiralty itself had no actual part 
in administration, and its members were free to 
apply their minds and their time to the con- 
sideration of war problems and to the conduct 
of operations. The Board constituted in fact 
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what to-day is known as a Naval Staff, and it 
had full executive powers over the fleets. 

Similarly the Army, as a result of William 
IIT’s wise bargain with Parliament, had its own 
Commander-in-Chief, whose headquarters, at 
the Horse Guards, were quite separate from the 
Secretary at War’s office in Pall Mall. The 
system which then obtained is thus described by 
Lord Haliburton, himself a great constitutional 
authority : 

‘The Commander-in-Chief was responsible 
to the King and the Government, but not 
directly to Parliament, for the efficiency of the 
Army, while the Secretary at War was directly 
responsible to Parliament for military expendi- 
ture and for the preservation of civil rights and 
privileges from military encroachment.” 

The predominant feature of this system was 
‘‘ the complete separation of command from the 
business administration of the Army.” 

“The Commander-in-Chief,’”’ remarked the 
Duke of Wellington, on a memorable occasion, 
“has and can have nothing whatever to say 
to finance. ...It is much better that the 
Secretary at War should be the person to 
regulate that matter.”’ 

Thus it is clear that, under the old system, 
the system that is of the eighteenth century and 
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the Napoleonic wars, the distinction between 
command and administration, between the 
sword and the purse, was well understood 
both in the Navy and the Army, and that 
high authorities regarded with approval the 
maintenance of this distinction. 

During the nineteenth century, however, the 
lines of demarcation gradually disappeared. 

In 1831, for alleged reasons of economy, the 
Board of Admiralty and the Navy Board were 
amalgamated, and after the Crimean War the 
Commander-in-Chief’s office was moved to Pall 
Mall, the Board of Ordnance was abolished, and 
the War Office, as we know it to-day, was 
gradually evolved. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


This brief historical survey has been 
necessary in order to make clear the present 
position of the naval and military expert in the 
body politic. Unquestionably the tendency in 
recent years has been to bring the executive 
command of both the Navy and the Army more 
directly under Parliament, and this tendency 
has become more pronounced as our form of 
government has become more democratic. The 
powers of the Cabinet Ministers, who preside at 
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the Admiralty and the War Office respectively, 
have increased beyond measure in matters per- 
taining to command, honours and patronage. 
Herein, without question, lies a great danger. 

* If,’’ said Lord Palmerston more than one 
hundred years ago, “ the day came when the 
power of rewarding military services should be 
transferred from the Crown to the House of 
Commons, those who saw it might say that 
they had witnessed the death-blow to the 
Constitution.”’ 

When the Great War came, almost every 
vestige of constitutional distinction between 
command and administration had disappeared, 
not in the Army alone, but in the Navy as well. 
As already pointed out : 

Both the First Lord and the Secretary of State 
for War became de facto Commanders-in-chief of 
the fighting forces of the Crown. They combined 
in their own persons full powers both of command 
and of administration. 

This fact is of supreme national importance 
and deserves attention on its merits, apart 
altogether from the personalities of the men 
who, in 1915, held the posts in question. 

Had a civilian been Secretary of State for 
War in 1915, his latent powers would have been 
just as great as those exercised by Lord 
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Kitchener. How he acted would have depended 
on his own good sense and judgement. 

When attending War Council meetings his 
experts would have been in precisely the same 
position as were Lord Fisher and Sir James 
Wolfe Murray, and to a certainty they would 
have acted as they acted. Human fallibility 
cannot be counted on to resist influences that 
induced men like Fisher and Wilson to keep 
silence and sacrifice their convictions. 


POSITION OF THE EXPERT 


There is more behind Sanhedrim control 
than mere constitutional proprieties. The per- 
sonal factor cannot be ignored. For example, 
let us examine somewhat closely the feelings of 
a sailor or soldier who is invited by his Minister 
to accompany him to a Cabinet, or Cabinet 
Committee, meeting, to advise on plans or 
technical questions of the highest importance. 

As matters stand, it is probably due to the 
Minister’s influence that he holds the position 
he does, and to that extent he is under a sense 
of obligation to him. In any event a sense of 
loyalty to his chief, a characteristic which a 
lifetime spent in either Service implants firmly 
in a man, precludes him from (in Lord Fisher’s 
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picturesque phraseology) kicking his Minister’s 
shins at the Council table. 

There is also another and less worthy motive 
for acquiescence with the Miunister’s views. 
Should the expert express unpalatable opinions 
he cannot but realise that his future prospects 
are apt to be prejudiced. He may come to be 
regarded as a “ difficult ’’ person who had better 
be side-tracked. While human frailty exists, 
can real independence of expression be looked 
for in such circumstances ? 

But even assuming that the expert is the 
most independent of men, not only in character 
but also as touching his worldly possessions, he 
is still handicapped from the start by the 
atmosphere in which he is called on to express 
his views. He is introduced into a fairly 
numerous assembly of Cabinet Ministers who 
are all more or less trained rhetoricians and 
dialecticians. The expert is neither. 

“When sailors get round a Council Board,”’ 
writes Lord Fisher, ‘‘ they are almost invariably 
mute. The Politicians who are round that 
Board are not mute; they never would have 
got there if they had been mute. That’s why 
for the life of me I can’t understand what on 
earth made David say in the Psalms ‘A man 


1 Memories, p. 61. 
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full of words shall not prosper on the Earth.’ 
They are the very ones who do prosper.”’ 

In his evidence before the Dardanelles Com- 
mission, Lord Crewe made the following signifi- 
cant statement: “‘ The political members of the 
War Council did too much of the talking and the 
expert members as a rule too little.’’ } 

In fact our independently-minded expert has 
everything against him. He is probably bad at 
expressing himself, and if anything in the nature 
of a debate arises he is no match, and he knows 
it, for men to whom debate is as the very breath 
of their nostrils. There have been men in the 
past like Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, for 
instance, to whom such a consideration would 
not apply, but such men are the exception 
rather than the rule. 


HIS CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS 


Moreover, the expert, if he hold an official 
position, may be in doubt as to his constitutional 
status in so august an assembly as a War Council 
which, as is explained later, was for all practical 
purposes a Cabinet Committee, wielding the 
full powers of the Cabinet. This matter is 
discussed at length in the report of the Dar- 


1D.C. I. 24. 
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danelles Commission, and various opinions are 
expressed regarding the silence of the experts. 
But there can be little doubt that the view of 
their position held by both the First Sea Lord 
and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff was, 
as matters stood in January and February 1015, 
constitutionally the correct one. 

Silence or resignation was their only alternative. 

Sir Arthur Wilson who, though holding no 
official position, was specially invited to attend 
the War Council meetings, was differently 
situated. He was one of the most independently- 
minded of men and explained his silence in the 
following terms : 


“IT thought other things might be better, 
but both the First Lord and I recognised that it 
was not my business to interfere and if they 
(the Council) decided on a plan all I was to do 
was to help them to the best of my ability.’ 


Yet Sir Arthur Wilson was one of the two 
naval experts on whom the Council relied for 
advice and enlightenment, and whose silence 
was accepted as a sign of acquiescence in the 
naval attack on the Dardanelles. In the cir- 
cumstances his presence at the War Council 
meetings was a snare and a delusion. 


1 D.C. I. 88. 
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As the experts did not express their opinions 
the Council was in technical matters guided wholly 
by the views laid before them by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 


A VITAL MATTER 


There is yet another reason, perhaps the most 
cogent of all, that causes the expert to keep his 
mouth tightly shut. A liffetime’s training has 
made him averse to discussing before laymen — 
matters of the utmost secrecy whose disclosure, 
however unintentional, may endanger the lives 
of thousands of his comrades. This is a delicate 
matter on which it is difficult for a soldier to 
write without giving offence. 

Facts, however, speak for themselves. 

Lord Fisher, according to his own statements, 
shared his secrets with Sir Arthur Wilson and with 
no one else. 

Similarly, the Dardanelles Commission speak 
of the difficulty they found in faithfully repre- 
senting, owing to his premature death, Lord 
Kitchener’s aims and opinions.? “ This diffi- 
culty,” they say, ‘‘is enhanced owing to the 
strong opinion which Lord Kitchener entertained 
as to the absolute necessity of maintaining 
strictest secrecy in respect to all matters con- 

1D.C. I. 29. 2 D.C. I. 9. 
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nected with military operations. Sir Maurice 
Hankey, indeed, stated that some difficulties at 
times arose owing to Lord Kitchener’s unwilling- 
ness to impart full information even to the members 
of the War Council.’”? 

Privately, to his intimate friends, Lord 
Kitchener expressed in strongest terms his 
reasons for such unwillingness. 

To sum up: feelings of loyalty, want of 
skill in debate, his constitutional position it may 
be, and most certainly his ideas as to the vital 
need for secrecy are all factors which, combined, 
prevent the expert from giving full expression 
to his opinion at a Sanhedrim meeting, or indeed 
expressing any opinion at all. Expert advice in 
such circumstances is apt to become, and in 1915 
did become, a mere cloak for Amateur Strategy. 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey was the Secretary 
of the War Council. 


CHAPTER VII 
Past WARNINGS 


SANHEDRIM control in war is nothing new in our 
history. The Royal Commission which, in 1903, 
reported on the events of the South African 
War arrived definitely at the conclusion that 
the conditions under which that campaign had 
been conceived and conducted were such as 
gravely to prejudice the chances of success. The 
conviction became prevalent that there must 
have been some radical defect in a system of 
higher control which could produce the happy- 
go-lucky methods which then prevailed. 
Unfortunately, the nation at large has been 
left to this day in ignorance of the inner meaning 
of the South African lesson. Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, the talented author of the official 
history of that war, had, it is true, intended 
telling the story, with all its implications, 
especially in regard to the neglect of expert 
advice both before the war and subsequently. 
But pressure was brought to bear to prevent 
him from doing so, and what he had written of 
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a political character was destroyed so effectually 
that it is doubtful whether a single copy of the 
chapters in question exists at the present time. 

Certainly no man was better qualified to tell 
the truth than the late Colonel Henderson, than 
whom the Army has never produced a deeper 
thinker on war or a more brilliant writer. Had 
he been permitted to put his case plainly before 
the nation, a death-blow would, in all human 
probability, have been struck at Amateur 
Strategy, and possibly, even probably, the 
Dardanelles-Gallipoli campaign would never 
have occurred. 


THE ESHER COMMITTEE 


However this may be, the events of I915 
cannot be excused on the grounds that the 
lessons of the South African campaign were 
wholly neglected. In 1903 the Esher Committee 
was appointed to take action on the report of 
the Royal Commission. Lord Esher himself had 
been a member of the Commission, and, like 
many others, had been greatly impressed by the 
evidence given before that body. 

The recommendations of his Committee may 
be said to have focussed the chief lessons of the 
Boer War and, as far as political exigencies 

| 
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would permit, applied them in the reconstitution 
of the War Office which took place in 1904.1 

Prior to, and during, the South African War 
the Commander-in-Chief was the sole military 
adviser of the Secretary of State and of the 
Government. Adequately to fulfil the multi- 
farious duties pertaining to his high office, it 
had been pointed out by the Royal Commission 
that he required to be equally a master of 
administrative detail and a strategist and a 
trainer of troops of the first order. Theoretically, 
too, he was held to be the Inspecting Officer of 
all the military forces of the Crown. 

In view of such facts the Royal Commission 
had been unanimous in thinking that under modern 
conditions no man could be found with the mental 
and physical qualifications, to say nothing of the 
leisure or the training, required for so tremendous 
a task. 

In 1890 the Hartington Commission, which 
inguired into Army matters, had arrived at 
exactly the same conclusion. 

In the first instance, therefore, the Esher 
Committee was faced with the necessity of 
redrawing the line of demarcation which 
formerly existed between purely administrative 


1 The author acted as secretary of the Esher Committee, 
so speaks with knowledge as to its aims and objects. 
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functions on the one hand and purely military 
functions on the other, and with making arrange- 
ments for the performance of either set of 
duties. 

The abolition of the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, the institution of an Army Council on 
the analogy of the Admiralty Board, and the 
creation of a General Staff were all steps that 
proved to be necessary for the attainment of 
this object. 


A RESPONSIBLE EXPERT 


A General Staff having been created, and the 
study of war problems and the preparation of 
the Army for war having been assigned as duties 
to its Chief, the next step was to ensure for him 
a position of responsibility in the conduct of 
war. 

Here the Committee of Imperial Defence 
proved to be a deus ex machina. This body 
had been formed in rgoz, on Mr. Balfour’s 
initiative, to act as an advisory body to the 
Government in matters connected with war and 
defence. Under the Esher Committee's pro- 
posals, which were accepted by the Government, 
the recognised experts of the fighting services, 
the ‘First Sea Lord and the Chief of the General 
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Staff, were in future to become ex-officio members 
of this body, and as members they would be bound 
to share unconditionally in the responsibility for 
advice tendered. 

Lord Esher and his colleagues, Sir John 
Fisher and Sir George Sydenham Clarke, con- 
ceived the Committee of Imperial Defence as 
essentially a body of experts, where sailors and 
soldiers, under the presidency of the Prime 
Minister, would be able to discuss together 
matters of interest common to both Services, 
and express their opinions freely, unhampered 
by the presence of numerous Cabinet Ministers. 

In short, everything possible was done to 
ensure that the advice on war problems avail- 
able for the Government should represent the 
bona-fide views of men who, by their training 
and special aptitudes, and owing to their having 
ample leisure for their task, should be fully 
qualified to advise and assist. 

That this conception of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence was not realised and that 
gradually one civilian member after another 
was added to it until, prior to 1914, the political 
element outnumbered and too often out-argued 
the experts was not the fault of the Esher 
Committee. Had their recommendations been 
adopted in full and had the system they 
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advocated been adhered to in 1915, one thing is 
certain. The want of touch between the naval 
and military staffs, the neglect of plainest warn- 
ings, the miscalculations of the enemy’s and 
our own resources, the lack of considered plans, 
the improvised methods that were adopted, 
and other serious errors which marked the 
inception and the conduct of the Dardanelles- 
Gallipoli campaign, would assuredly have been 
avoided. 


EVENTS, 1904-1914 


Subsequent events down to August 1914 
amply justified the changes in system in- 
augurated in 1904. The salutary reforms 
effected during Mr. Haldane’s administration at 
the War Office, the marked renascence of the 
military art during the years prior to the Great 
War, the successful despatch from these shores 
of the Expeditionary Force in August 1914, and 
not least the clear and emphatic warnings 
uttered by the General Staff against any form 
of military adventure on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
can all be pointed to as the outcome of a system 
that had been adopted deliberately with a view 
to preventing in any future war a recurrence of 
the methods and unfortunate incidents that 
marked the opening phases of the Boer War. 
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In view of such achievements, 1t might seem 
natural that the Government would have been. 
content to leave well alone and to continue 
in war a system which, in spite of certain 
imperfections, had already proved its efficacy. 


1914-15 

But what happened ? 

Within three months of war being declared 
every one of the safeguards introduced in 1904 to 
ensure that the best expert opinion should play a 
responsible part in the higher conduct of war had 
disappeared. 

A system far worse than what had obtained in 
1899, worse possibly than ever before in our 
history, was substituted. 

The collective responsibility of both the 
Board of Admiralty and of the Army Council 
disappeared, and neither the First Lord nor the 
Secretary of State for War spoke at the War 
Council with the sanction of their respective 
Boards behind them. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff was not even a member of the 
Army Council, and the usefulness of the General 
Staff suffered temporary eclipse during many 
months in I915. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence fell into 
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abeyance in November 1914, and was replaced 
by a War Council which, though retaining many 
of its outward features, yet differed from it in 
matters of vital importance. The War Council 
met in the Cabinet Room at 10 Downing Street, 
not in Whitehall Gardens, the Defence Com- 
mittee’s home; it possessed supreme powers 
of decision which ordinarily pertain to the 
Cabinet alone; and its methods of procedure 
were quite different from those which obtained 
at a meeting of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

No agenda were circulated beforehand ; the 
naval and military experts were no longer 
summoned in their capacity as members, but 
were merely invited by their departmental 
chiefs to accompany them; no shorthand reports 
were taken of its proceedings, and no minutes of 
discussions or of decisions arrived at were cir- 
culated to those who had been present at a 
meeting. 

War Council procedure was, in fact, much 
more akin to Cabinet procedure than to the 
Imperial Defence Committee’s procedure. 

Hence arose the series of grave misunder- 
standings regarding the status of the expert 
advisers that have been referred to earlier—mis- 
understandings which unquestionably affected 
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and gravely prejudiced the whole conduct of the 
war in the earlier days. 

Most important of all, both at the Admiralty 
and at the War Office, the Cabinet Ministers in 
charge wielded autocratic powers as regards both 
command and administration, and became the 
sole advisers of the Government on the problems 
of the war. Every trace of the line of demar- 
cation between executive and administrative 
functions was wiped out. 

As a result there arose a state of affairs in 
every respect worse than that which had been 
so unsparingly condemned by the South African 
War Commission. 

Whatever their aptitudes, neither Lord 
Kitchener nor Mr. Churchill, with all the other 
claims on their time, could possibly have had 
sufficient leisure to devote to the study of war 
problems, or to the reports received from the 
various theatres of operations, that close and 
undivided attention which alone qualifies a man 
to tender profitable advice or arrive at sane 
decisions. 

As regards War Office procedure, the verdict 
of the Dardanelles Commission is identical with 
that of the South African War Commission. 
The result of the changes introduced after 
August I914 was: 

“To throw on the hands of one man an 
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amount of work with which no individual, how- 
ever capable, could hope to cope successfully.’ } 

What applied to the Secretary of State for 
War applies with equal force to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Even had a sailor been First 
Lord in 1915, as Lord Barham was in 1805, it 
is certain that, under modern conditions, he 
would have found it impossible successfully to 
combine the strategical and executive functions, 
now vested in the appointment, with its heavy 
administrative responsibilities, over and above 
his many Ministerial and Parliamentary duties. 

Both in naval and in military affairs, the old 
distinction between command and administra- 
tion is far more needed to-day than it was 
formerly. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


A Greek dramatist would doubtless have 
attributed the War Council’s decisions and in- 
decisions, which led step by step to the Gallipoli 
campaign, to the malign influence of some 
offended god or goddess. 

Lord Fisher can only explain the phenome- 
non by saying that the Council was miasma’ed. 

‘‘It was a Miasma,”’ he writes,‘ like invisible, 
scentless, and poisonous—deadly poisonous— 
gas that, to each of them on the War Council, 

1D.C. I. 41. 
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floated down on them imperceptibly with rare 
subtle dialectical skill, and proved so incontest- 
ably to them that cutting off the enemy’s big 
toe in the East was better than stabbing him to 
the heart in the West ; and that the Dardanelles 
was better than the Baltic.” } 

The historian, however, has to look for some 
less recondite and more prosaic connection 
between cause and effect. This he is likely to 
discover, not so much in a study of human 
weakness, as by investigating the system under 
which the higher control of the Great War was 
conducted. 

Like systems produce like results. What a 
Sanhedrim system of control had accomplished 
in South Africa in 1899, it accomplished even 
more effectually in the Aegaean in 1915, and 
similar results it can always be counted on to 
produce if ever again it is attempted. 

The questions, important beyond all others, 
on which the whole Empire has to make up its 
mind and unequivocably express its intentions 
are these : 

How in future is a Sanhedrim system of 
control in war to be avoided ? 

How is the qualified expert to be given a 
responsible position in the conduct of war ? 


1 Memories, pp. 50 and 52. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PEOPLE’S SAFETY 


“THERE are those who still insist on the 
omniscience of statesmen; who regard the 
protest of the soldier as the mere outcome of 
injured vanity, and believe that politics must 
suffer unless the politician controls strategy as 
well as the finances.”’ 

As the late war made evident, these words 
remain as true to-day as they were when they 
were written many years since by Lord Wolseley, 
when introducing Colonel Henderson’s masterly 
study of ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson ’”’ to the public 
attention. 

That work is indeed an epitome of the evils 
that spring from Amateur Strategy. ‘‘ During 
the three years,”’ it is there stated, “ that the 
control of the armies of the North remained in 
the hands of the Cabinet, the balance of success 
lay with the Confederates.” 

‘* But in March 1864 Grant was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief ; Lincoln abdicated his 
military functions in his favour, and the Secretary 
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of War had nothing more to do than comply 
with his requisitions. Then, for the first time 
the enormous armies of the Union were man- 
oeuvred in harmonious combination, and the 
superior force was exerted to its full effect.’’ 

Taught by the stern logic of facts, the 
Republic of the North learned its lesson and 
courageously faced the issues. The command 
of its armies and its strategical plans were at 
long last removed from civilian control and 
placed unreservedly in the hands of an expert. 
From that moment the doom of the Southern 
States was sealed. 


ROLE OF THE STRATEGIST 


Politics must ever exercise a supreme in- 
fluence on strategy, and politics are clearly the 
business of the politician. Interference by the 
sailor or the soldier in purely political matters 
like man-power, finance, and supply, is not less 
harmful than undue meddling by the layman in 
the regions of command and strategy. So much 
said, the need becomes patent for discriminating 
between the functions which, in war, properly 
pertain to the statesman on the one hand and 
to naval and military experts on the other. 

As a preliminary to any discussion on control 
in war, a Clear line of demarcation must first be 
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sought for between politics and strategy. This 
line should be at least as distinct as that which 
used formerly to exist in this country between 
the functions of command and administration. 
In point of fact, the old practice would seem to 
indicate the path of safety for the future. 
Politics and administration are as clearly allied 
as are, or should be,-strategy and command. 

Such a grouping of functions is not only 
simple but is also natural. The qualities of 
mind and training which produce the adminis- 
trator are not inconsistent with political under- 
standing. On the other hand, the qualities 
which make for success in the domain of politics 
and administration are seldom found in the 
great masters of strategy. To quote modern 
examples only, neither the elder Moltke, nor 
Yamagata, nor Foch were administrators. All 
three eschewed politics and the methods of the 
politician. Not one of them would ever have 
consented to divulge his plans or dispositions to 
a layman. 

“For war,’’ wrote Lord Fisher in 1916, “‘ you 
want a totally differently constituted mind to 
that of a statesman and politician. There are 
great exemplars of immense minds being utter 
fools! They weigh everything in the balance ! 
I know great men who never came to a prompt 
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decision—men who could talk a bird out of 
a tree ! 

‘** War is big conceptions and quick decisions. 
Think in oceans. Shoot at sight! The essence 
of war is violence. Moderation in war is 
imbecility. 

“T could finish this present German sub- 
marine menace in a few weeks, but I must have 
PowER! My plans would be emasculated if I 
handed them in. I must be able to say to the 
men I employ: ‘If you don’t do what I tell you, 
I'll make your wife a widow and your house a 
dunghill |!!!’ And they know I would.’”} 

Here speaks the voice of genius—unhappily 
a voice crying in the wilderness. We can picture 
the old Admiral eating his heart out in exile in 
his Trafalgar Square office, believing firmly, like 
Pitt before him, that he, and he alone, could save 
the country from the dire peril that threatened 
its very life in 1916; knowing too, that neither 
he nor any other man, however gifted, could 
prevail under the system of conducting war 
which then obtained. 

The views he expresses so forcibly are but 
simple truth. Ability to conceive great plans, 
practical knowledge of ways and means, quick- 
ness of decision, swiftness in action, ruthlessness, 

1 Memories, p. 38. 
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and above all secrecy, are the qualities demanded 
in the individual, or individuals, on whom respon- 
sibility for the conduct of operations is laid. 

The strategist must have power commen- 
surate with his vast responsibilities—power to 
plan without undue interference ; power to 
advise freely, fearlessly, and as an equal ; power 
to act swiftly, secretly and decisively. 

POWER ! In that one word lies the crux of 
the whole matter. 

Under a constitutional form of Government | 
cannot means be found to confer on the expert, 
be he sailor, soldier, or airman, or, better still, on 
all three acting in combination, such a degree of 
power as will render their task a possible one ? 
Policy without doubt must rest with some 
political authority, but, policy once settled, 
cannot its execution in war be left to the 
experts ? 

Is not the British Empire capable of doing 
as a-matter of course what the American 
Republic did in its hour of need ? 


THE PROBLEM 
The simple problem to be faced is this : 
What is the most efficient method of con- 
ducting operations of war under a democratic 
form of government ? 
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Let it be clearly understood that there is 
here no question whatever of removing the 
conduct of war in its widest sense from the 
control of the nations which compose the British 
Empire. Each one of these nations must be 
free, in the future as in the past, to decide 
whether it will participate in any particular 
war, and the extent of its participation. But, 
given a desire to participate, how, when war 
supervenes, should the naval, military, and air 
forces of the Empire be controlled so as to 
obtain from the start their maximum effect ? 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


Possibly the nature of the problem can be 
best explained by an object lesson from our 
own history. 

In July 1757 England’s fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb. For more than a year she had 
been at war with France and, under a system 
near akin to Sanhedrim control, there seemed 
small prospect of her even muddling through to 
victory. Everywhere, by sea and on land, in 
Europe as well as in America, she had met with 
dire disaster. 

“A despondency without parallel in our 
history took possession of our coolest statesmen, 
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and even the impassive Chesterfield cried in 
despair, ‘ We are no longer a nation.’ ’’} 

Within the space of a few months the genius 
of one man, and the methods he adopted, had 
changed the whole aspect of the war and with it 
the course of history. Before the year 1759 had 
closed England, under Pitt’s guidance, had laid, 
well and truly, the foundations of the British 
Empire, and incidentally of the American 
Republic. The events which led to this sudden 
change of fortune are writ large in the pages of 
history. So, too, are the qualities of the man 
who wrought the change. 

For our present purpose, what needs to be 
emphasised are the methods of control which 
enabled Pitt to direct strategy and conduct war 
with such marked success. 


PITT’S METHODS 


First and foremost he devoted all his time 
and energy to war problems, undisturbed by 
administrative worries. 

For the purposes of the war, we are told, 
** the administration was scientifically separated 
into a supply department and an executive de- 
partment which were kept practically distinct.’’® 

1 Green’s History of the English People, vol. viii. p. 176. 


2 Corbett’s Seven Years’ War, vol. i. p. 182. 
| 
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Newcastle, the Premier, took supply ; Pitt, 
his Secretary of State and the leader of the 
House of Commons, supervised the Navy, the 
Army, and External Affairs. 

“Thus, without the preoccupation of supply, 
Pitt was free to co-ordinate the three national 
forces as completely and harmoniously as a 
general in the field wields his horse, foot, and 
artillery.” 

“On this occasion we had for once an 
organisation for war which, theoretically at 
least, could scarcely be nearer perfection.”’ 

Autocratic Pitt’s methods certainly were. 
‘“‘ T will be responsible for nothing that I do not 
direct,” he told his colleagues of the Cabinet. 
When a joint naval and military expedition was 
at issue he did not hesitate to issue orders, signed 
by himself, directly to the admiral and the 
general on whose co-operation success depended. 
But such procedure was the exception rather 
than the rule. Pitt never underestimated the 
value of expert advice, nor, when one Service 
alone was concerned, did he interfere unduly 
with the naval and military executives. Only 
when the co-operation of the two Services was 
at stake did he personally intervene. 

Throughout the period of his triumphal 
progress Pitt leaned on two men of marked 
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ability, Lord Anson the sailor and Lord Ligonier 
the military Commander-in-Chief. 

For practical purposes these three formed a 
triumvirate to conduct strategy and operations, 
Pitt the statesman and Foreign Minister being 
primus inter pares. 


PITT’S THEORY 


“ Pitt,’ so Sir Julian Corbett tells us, “‘ has 
afforded his country for all time, if she had the 
wit to understand, a complete system of how to 
use the peculiar strength that belongs to her and 
to no one else. Pitt’s theory has found to this 
day no real resting-place in the English ideas of 
government.” His theory, briefly stated, was 
this: that in the domain of strategy and of 
warlike operations, it is only by entrusting full 
and complete responsibility to one Minister, 
call him what you will, that a constitutional 
country can hope to wage war successfully. 

Under Pitt’s system the activities of the naval 
and military forces were directed by one mind for 
a common object ; plans affecting both Services 
were worked out jointly ; preparations were 
carefully co-ordinated ; rapidity in execution 
was attained ; and, above all else, secrecy was 
assured. 
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A WAY TO SAFETY 


Whatever may be said of Pitt’s theory and 
methods, this much at least is certain, that 
their efficacy was proved in practice. We may, 
and probably will, be told that Pitt’s system 
was unconstitutional and could not be tolerated 
in these more enlightened days. Any such 
argument, however, before it is accepted, 
deserves to be most critically examined by 
every thinking man and woman in the Empire. 

It is they who, in the past, have suffered in 
their persons and in their pockets from the old 
British method of muddling through. It is they, 
too, who will similarly suffer in the future, if 
that method is tolerated any longer, not the 
politically minded gentlemen in Whitehall who 
are never called to account, no matter what 
blunders, or worse, they may perpetrate. 

The wars of the future, like the last, will be 
national wars. More than ever civil populations 
will be brought within the zone of actual opera- 
tions. Aerial warfare, in itself, makes this 
certain. It is probable, too, that, as a result of 
aerial warfare, the decision in war will be reached 
more rapidly in the future than in the past. The 
opening moves may well prove to be decisive. 

Everything, therefore, must be ready and in 
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working order. Improvised methods in gross 
and in detail must be ruled out of account. 
There can be no question, when war super- 
venes, of spending months, or even days, in 
casting about for a workable system of higher 
control whereby the whole forces of the Empire, 
by sea and land and air, may be co-ordinated 
and used to the greatest possible advantage. 

If constitutional objections be raised to this 
or that plan that would make for efficiency, the 
answer is perfectly clear. 

A people’s safety stands above constitutional 
theories. 

No one, least of all the sailor or the soldier, 
wants to see Prussianism or militarism raise its 
head in the Anglo-Saxon world. But there is 
a wide margin, a very wide margin, between 
militarism and Sanhedrim control in war. 

“‘ Even now after two centuries and a half,”’ 
writes one who has made a special and invalu- 
able study of British military history, “ the 
vengeance of the nation upon the soldier remains 
insatiate and insatiable.” 3 

Is this state of affairs to be continued? Is 
the sailor now to share the same curse that 
hitherto has rested on the soldier alone? Is the 


1 History of the British Army, by Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
vol. i. p. 257. 
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omniscience of the statesman for ever to be 
regarded as a fetish ? Is the war expert always 
to remain in a helpless and_ irresponsible 
position ? 

The peoples of the Empire have had their 
lesson—a terrible and bitter lesson. It is for 
them to decide. Their safety and the safety of 
their children and their children’s children are 
at stake. 

Salus populi suprema lex. 


CHAPTER IX 
A SUMMARY 


ONE object, and one object only, has been kept 
in view hitherto: to explain a system of con- 
ducting war which rendered possible such an 
amazing state of affairs as is disclosed by the 
report of the Dardanelles Commission. But an 
equally astounding fact has still to be noted. 

Constitutionally our war system remains 
to-day exactly as it was in 1915. If war came 
to-morrow there is nothing to prevent identically 
the same things happening again as happened 
then. | 

Cabinet responsibility in war matters, 
national and imperial, is still the same as in 
1915. Ihe Committee of Imperial Defence, in 
which the civilian element still predominates, 
goes on meeting and ruminating on defence 
problems. The latent powers of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and of the Secretary of State 
for War are still those of a Commander-in-Chief 
as well as of an Administrator. Constitutionally, 
the Government must still “ in technical matters 
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be guided wholly by the views laid before them ”’ 
by these two Ministers. Expert advice can still 
be accepted or ignored at will, as happened when 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles was under 
consideration. 

The responsibilities of the Board of Admiralty 
and of the Army Council are unchanged, and the 
majority of their members are still engrossed 
with the daily routine of administration. An 
Air Ministry has, it is true, sprung into existence 
and, in so doing, has complicated the problem 
of co-ordination both in peace and in war. 
Otherwise everything remains just as we knew 
it before August 1914. 

And yet every one of these most respectable 
and respected peace institutions was found 
wanting and lapsed under the strain of war. 

The Cabinet delegated its powers to a body 
quite unknown to the Constitution ; the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence disappeared; no 
one can claim that the autocratic powers vested 
in the Navy and Army Ministers proved to be 
a success ; for all the influence they exerted on 
the conduct of operations, the Naval and 
Military Boards might never have existed. 


1 An impression exists that certain members of the Army 
Council went to France early in the war and that its usefulness 
was impaired in consequence, This was not the case. The 
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‘LESSONS OF THE WAR 


The lessons of the Great War are so profound 
and so far-reaching that no Government has yet 
been found bold enough to tackle them wholesale. 
Departmentally, problems of tactics, of adminis- 
tration in the field and of war economics have 
been considered by committees, and books of 
regulation have been revised in the light of recent 
war experience. 

Further, official war histories have been, or 
are being, written from which, however, all 
political matter of interest is carefully excluded. 
In this respect the story of the South African 
War history is being repeated. 

But nothing done hitherto touches even the 
fringe of a vast network of problems which, 
sooner or later, must be faced. 


AN INQUIRY NEEDED 


The appointment of a Royal Commission or 
Special Committee to gather up all the lessons 
of the war is unthinkable. The field is far too 
vast. But one problem, concrete, unmistakable 
Council remained after mobilisation exactly as it was before, 


Lord Kitchener only replacing Mr. Asquith as Secretary of 
State for War. 
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and clearly defined, presses for solution. It is 
that propounded in the previous chapter : 

What is the most efficient method of conduct- 
ing operations of war under a democratic form of 
government ? 

In 1903, as a result of experience gained 
during the Boer War, an exactly similar problem 
arose touching the government of the Army, 
and, as already stated, a Special Committee 
under Lord Esher was appointed to consider it 
and make recommendations. 

The Great War has taught us that not the 
War Office only, but the Admiralty, the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, even the Cabinet 
itself, must as instruments for the conduct of war 
be brought under review. 

If the existing system failed, as it did fail, to 
co-ordinate the work of only two Services, much 
less will it avail to bring three into harmony. 

An inquiry into this most important matter 
is long overdue and should be insisted on. 

Vital interests common to the peoples of the 
whole Empire are at issue. It is for them, 
through their organs of the Press, to demand 
such an inquiry and eventually to see that the 
necessary steps to reform, no matter how drastic 
the proposals may be, are taken and, once taken, 
are adequately safeguarded. 
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APPLICATION OF THE LESSONS 


It is not within the scope of this volume to 
inquire at any length into the problem indicated 
or to prescribe remedies. But, in the light of 
what has been written in previous chapters, it 
may not be considered out of place, if, briefly 
and in summarised form, certain broad principles 
are suggested, which war experience points to as 
being sound and in accord with the dictates of 
common sense. 

In the first place a clear definition of func- 
tions is above all things necessary to salvation. 

A line of demarcation, as distinct as possible, 
has to be drawn between policy and strategy, 
between supply and operations, between the 
purse and the sword, between administration 
and command—fundamentally these groups of 
terms are synonymous—and functions allotted 
accordingly. Separation of duties on these 
lines is not an impossible or even a difficult 
task, 

What, however, will be difficult is to ensure 
that, when a solution has been found, both 
parties to the agreement will abstain in future 
from trespassing. The upas tree of Sanhe- 
drimism has its roots more in the foibles of 
human nature than in a constitutional soil. 
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Secondly, the line of demarcation advocated 
must extend from top to bottom, throughout 
every portion of the constitutional machine that 
has to do with the conduct of war. 

In the Committee of Imperial Defence, in 
the Cabinets of the Empire, in its Defence 
Ministries, including our own Admiralty, War 
Office, and Air Ministry, the distinction between 
politics and strategy, between the functions of 
administration and those of command, should 
be understood as clearly as they are with an 
army in the field. 

We need not be terrified at the principle 
involved. It is purely British and democratic 
in origin, and, like many another British insti- 
tution, it has served to point the way in other 
countries when democracy has been at stake. 

It was the product of our own Revolution of 
1688. It was adopted in France, one hundred 
years later, at the time of her Great Revolution, 
and in practice it prevails there to this day. It 
is the principle which lay at the root of Pitt’s 
theory and system, and it is the principle which 
Lincoln adopted in the hour of his country’s 
need. 

Short of autocracy, it is the only principle 
by which efficiency in war from the start can be 
assured. The alternative is Sanhedrim Control, 
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Amateur Strategy and Muddling Through or 
Disaster. 

Thirdly, whatever system is considered neces- 
sary for war must be adopted and practised in 
peace. 

In all matters relating to war the argument 
must be from war to peace, and not vice versa. 
Any other method implies improvisation when 
War comes, and improvisation means time, 
possibly irretrievable time, lost at the start. 
The handicap is too crushing. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


If in the course of these pages little has 
been said regarding the Imperial aspect of the 
problems discussed, the omission is in no way 
due to the matter having been lost sight of. 
In point of fact, this aspect of the conduct of 
war stands in the foreground of the picture. 

Nothing can be done without the co-operation 
and approval of the Dominions. They have 
suffered equally with ourselves from defects of 
system in the past. Equally with the Mother 
Country they are interested in securing that 
the work of the naval, military and air forces 
of the Empire is duly co-ordinated in peace, and 
that the conduct of war operations is placed in 
the hands of men trained for the business. 
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The Empire as a whole is vitally concerned 
in giving a death-blow to Sanhedrimism and 
Amateur Strategy. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

If, as seems likely, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence is to become a real Imperial Council for 
the conduct of war, and if, as seems desirable, 
that body is to be divided sharply into two 
Sections, one concerned with Policy and Means, 
the other with Strategy and Operations, it is 
the Cabinets of the Empire generally who must 
decide how the Council is to be constituted and 
what powers are to be vested in either of its 
two Sections. 

Already Dominion statesmen have demon- 
strated that they will agree to any reasonable 
solution of the problem of defence. In 1907 
they accepted the principle of a Military General 
Staff for the Empire as a whole, because—and 
the cause is noteworthy—Mr. Haldane (as he 
then was) was able to assure them that the 
essence of a General Staff is, that it is, as a 
body, divorced from active participation in 
administration. 

The beneficial effects of the 1907 decision 
cannot be exaggerated. It is entirely due to 
that decision that the armies of the Empire 
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entered on the Great War with a common 
doctrine of leading, training, and organisation. 

Doubtless if Naval and Air Staffs come into 
being, divorced like the Imperial General Staff 
from active participation in administration and 
finance, they and their doctrines will equally 
be accepted by the Dominions. Should this 
happen and should, as would seem natural, the 
Heads of the three Staffs (drawn, it may be 
hoped, from any portion of the Empire) form 
the body of the Operations Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, one part at 
least of the problem will have been solved. 

If Pitt’s theory, and it seems the only reason- 
able one, is adopted, some Minister acceptable 
to the whole Empire would then have to be 
nominated to act as the chairman of this Section. 
This done, only one thing would remain to be 
settled. 

The Empire as a whole would have to deter- 
mine what executive powers shall be vested in 
the Operations Section the moment war super- 
venes, how such powers are to be exercised, and 
to what extent the Section is at liberty in peace to 
prepare imperially for war. 

Obviously the connection between the Policy 
Section and the Operations Section of the 
Imperial War Council must be as close as 
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possible, and the powers of the latter would 
depend to some extent on those inherent in the 
former. These, however, are matters beyond 
the scope of this volume to discuss. 

This much, however, is certain : 

If the peoples of the Empire will it, the 
problem of democracy producing a rational 
system for the conduct of war is not insoluble. 
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I crave indulgence tf I end on a personal 
note. A few months since, standing amid the 
cemeteries of Gallipoli—the thirty-two great 
cemeteries which he scattered from Suvla Bay 
to Helles Point—I resolved to tell the story of 
the events which, step by step, led to a land 
attack being launched against the Dardanelles 
fortress. 

If that story was to be told at all, it had 
to be told fully, fearlessly and impartially. 
This I have endeavoured to do. 

I now ask those who read to accept what 
has been written 1n the spirit which the men, 
to whose memory this volume is dedicated, 
would have wished: forgiving and forgetting 
past blunders, looking to the future without 
dwelling unduly on what is now beyond recall, 
bearing malice to none, determined only that 
the lessons learned at so tremendous a sacrifice 
shall not be lost in oblivion. 

Individuals pass, systems remain. A 
system which produced a Gallipoli campaign 
cannot go unchallenged and unchanged. 

If now the nations of the Empire will 
face with courage and determination the 
great issues that Gallipoli raises, their dead 
will not have died in vain. 
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